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Established over Half. a- Century. 


a and Assurance 


Institution 


LIFE & FIRE. 


‘PERFECTED’ PENSIONS. 


The Best Provision for Old Age. 








Write for Explanatory Pamphlet | 
to the Head Office, | 

9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, | 
LONDON, E.C. 


A NEW SYSTEM | 
ASSURANCE. 


Without Medi 




















BEST Established 


AND 1825. 
CHEAPEST. AN Ee 
INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, FO 
AND THE AGED. 


In Patent 


INVALIDS, Air-tight Tins. 





‘SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF, 


Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 








60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


115 FLEET STREET 
DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET 


ss 





LONDON : 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET ; 
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WOW READY. THE FIRST EDITION OF 320,000 copiés (SECOND 
EDITION IS IN PREPARATION) OF THE 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


For September, 1892. Edited by George Newnes. 


CONTAI ricLll 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S DOLLS 
By FRANCES H. LOW. 


With Illustrations of Numerous Dolls, Dressed by Her Majesty while a child. 
With Notes by THe QureEN 


An Illustrated Interview with Mr. Henry Irviag. By Harry How. 


Portraits of the following Celebrities at different times of their hi ; 
Sir Henky Hawkins, FRANK Dicksee, R.A, Miss WINIFRED EMEry, 
G E GROSSMITH, ( H. H , Sir I W 
And t Ar un tories, wit I I 
Gi e Newnes, Lt 1r Southampt S Exeter St.,S I 





AN 


ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 


Notes and Recollections 
During the Reign of Louis Phillippe and the Empire. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


(Stxth Thousand will be ready in a few days. 


Loxpon: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 _ osegenpenaenihe STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Ins 7 wn of his = -class Collecti: mn of Old Eng lish, Fr rench , and Dutch 
Fi rnitur e on prising Cabi T: fers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, ar r ymmodes, 
Oriental C urpets am | Easbeo ,ideries. Ola C hina, “E ngravings, Ivories, and Curins. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE ‘BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND 119 FREDERICK STREET, ) prry 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SLOAN & SON, | 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—Easrer Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 


THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 














Si ole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 

. . ‘The tiightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 

Contains a complete record of all Sx ciety, Irish Marriages, Engage ments, Balls 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Irc land, and their friends at home and alroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
NV.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d 


ers—356 Lupcatr Hitt, E.C 


London Office for Enclish and Scotch Adverti 





—___ 


Shipping Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Liyqp | 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, LATAVIA, 


MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY, TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH., 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the princip val Ports of 
INJDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSL AND, and JAVA 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, § es 
or to “seLLATLy, Hankey. Sewaeit & Co., Albert Sq uare, M anchester ; <1 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
E:z AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
»ve Colonies, calling at P LYMOU PH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUR Z, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the "LARGEST and FASTES| afloat 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting 7 ot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilat ion, and 
every comfort. 
— <P ar : Head Ofiices— 
oe. {F. GREEN & CO., and ; ee es 
Managers \ sNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., }~ FENCH sto VENUR, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE ~ ey RCH AVENUE, ‘or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 





44, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited, 


CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED . " < ° ° ° . « £2,000,000 ¢ 
Paip Up ° . ° . . ’ ° e ° ° 251,093 15 
RESERVE FunpD . : : . ° ° ' ‘ > 223,00 
UNCALLED CAPITAL . . ; ' R ° ° * 1,745,9 


Board of Dire 


Wan. — cK, Chairman (Messrs. Jard M. atheson & Co.). 


AbD V . ANDRI Me rs Andre, Mend tel’ & Co. 

Fou oat s (Messrs. Is n & Co 

Davip M‘LEAN (Hong-Kong and S! anghai Bank). 

F. D. Sa »N (late Messrs David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 


H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAmMPRELL, Secretary. 
Head Office —PrRinces STREET, Lonpon, F.( 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
4% per cent. for One and ‘lwo Years. 


* for Three and Four Years, 
5 me for Five Years. 
Tite rest pai 1 half-yearly 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutTH CHARLOTTE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 





Hotel Hnnouncements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpurRaiM,. 





Under the a i patronage of His Grace the late Duke of W« Hit ngton, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. ‘The ms el is 422 feet above sea 
south aspe “tel magnificent scenery ; elegantly fu she 1; plano in every sitting 
room ; cu , Eng “i h and French; wine conn ; table d’hote at separate 


tables ; ion ge dairy farm ; nett :s daily; laundry. 


For ‘Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hl[otels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P acer, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric lig ht throughout. foderate ‘Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. ” Music b y the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARD®, BLANCMANCE. 
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HATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


With 124 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


LON DON. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ etc. 


‘In the following penapte rs it has been my endeavi yur to present pictu ires of the City 
of London—-instantaneous photographs, showi ng the streets, the . uildings, and the 
citizens at work and at play Al ove all the citizens; with their daily life in the 

‘ in the shops, in the churches, and in the houses ; the me von ants in the Qua 
1 Change ; the sh pkeey ver of Cheapsid le; the priests and the monks an 


friars the shouting of those wheel: the laughter and singing sai teon -wl rvy as t and 
drink: the ringing of the bells; the dragging of the criminal to the pillory ; the 
* ; i . 





Ri ng of the tar { Mayor and Aldermen ; the river, with its b ats and barges; t 
ful sou of the pipe and tabor ; the stage, with its tumblers and its rope 
rs! the’ pr entices with their clubs; the evening dance in the streets. I want 

s to show all these things. —A.rtract Jn Pre Pa 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nispev, Author of 


Lessons in Art.’ With 27 Illustrations, Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE rebey GATE. By WALTER Besanr, Author of ‘All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ete. 3 vols., crown 8vo. Shortly. 


BOB MARTIN'S LITTLE GIRL. By Davin Curistir 


Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat,’ ete. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. By A,ron Watson and 


LILLIAS WASSERMANN, 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


‘It rtainly one of the brightest and st-written novels of the season.’ 
(ia Ile ° 
TREASON-FELONY. By Joun Hirt, Author of * Waters 
of Marah,’ ete. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. By Seats STRANGE WINTER, 
\uthor of ‘Cavalry Life,’ ‘ Bootle ' Baby,’ ete. With 34 Illustrations 
v £.G. Thompson boars ' Stuart ~ties ly. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


= ANSSIOAE CLARIEAES. By Mark Twain. 


ited by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Shortly. 


THE DOWNFALL. By Faire Zora. Translated by 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. | Shor? 


MY FLIRTATIONS. By MARGARET WyNMAN. With 


13 Illustrations | BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth 





THE OLD MAID'S SWEETHEART: a Prose Idyl. By 


ALAN Sr. AuByN, Author of ‘The Junior Dean.’ Feap 8vo, cl 





THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS: 


Persian ‘Tales. 


dited by JusTIN H. McCartuy. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
to each vol. by STANLEY L. Woop, 2 vols., crown half- 
parchment, 12s. [ Shortly. 


MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. Muppock, 
\uthor of ‘The Dead Man's Secret,’ ete. With 12 Illustrations by 
STANLEY L. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


THE DUCHESS OF POWYSLAND. By Granr AiLey, 


Author of ‘ The ‘Tents of Shem,’ ete. 
ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Ciark 
Russet, Author of 


CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Ceci Grirrirn, 


‘The Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor ",' ete. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Ly 
\ 


WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOck, Author of ‘The New Republic.’ 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. Shortly. 
‘Nobody has done more than Mr, Mallock to popularise the study of ethics. His 
mind. 1s as clear as crystal, his views are essentially poetic He has thought well 
) » fervently on all topics that interest modern man, and seems to be now using 
the novel as a means to interpret his thoughts to the world. Open his _book where 
you will, you find in ita pearl either of thought or of expression. —Cyit, 


VERBENA CAMILLA STEPHANOTIS, Etc. By WALTER 
BESANT, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With a 
Frontispiece by GORDON BROWNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

es \ll the stories deserved collection. The whole volume is good reading 

Tanchester Guardian, 


Lonpon: CHATTO AND WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™:POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


rr errnererererna—yrnae—n—Y\nmnanv”"—=”"n 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Sientutinn to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO., P*oxbiN™ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bonoss, painben, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, l 


IRISH — POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 1/ 3) s Hemstitched : 3 N 
Ladies’ .. - — ~~ Ladies’ .. +s 2 itr} } 3 
Gents’ ee ee 3/ 3J cg. | Gents’ «. eo §=3/12 dé 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 3 24 yards by 3 yards, s/rr each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d .each. 
Renn Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 ce doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Pubisqation, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S _ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 


LATIN. 
CAESAR—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. 
BOOK I. By Rev A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. ts, 6d. 


BOOKS IL and III. By Rev. W. G. Rurnerrorb, M.A. Price 


ts. 6d. 
CICERO—DE SENECTUTE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By E.S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
PRO LEGE MANILIA.. Edited by Professor A. S. WILKINS, 


Litt.D. 2s. 63. 
THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Edited by Professor 


J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
EUTROPIUS—BOOKS I. and II. With 


Notes and Vocabulary by W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 


M.A. 1s, 6d. 
HORACE With 
BOOKS I., IIL, and IV. By T.E. Pace, M.A. 1s, 64. each, 


Vocabulary. 
JUVENAL—THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
Edited by E. G. HARDY, MeA. 5s. 
LIVY. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
BOOK V. By M. ALForRD. ts. 6d. 
BOOK XXII. Adapted from Mr. CAve's Edition by J. E. Meimuisn, 
M.A. Bs. 6d. ° 
SZLECTIONS from BOOKS V.and VI. By W. CrcIL LAMING. Is, 
LUCRETIUS—BOOKS I. to III. Edited 
By J. H. WARBURTON LEE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
OVID—FASTI. Edited by G. H. Haram, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 
TACITUS—AGRICOLA & GERMANIA. 
Edited by A. J. CHurcH, M.A., and W. J. Bropripp, M.A. 3s. 6d. ; 
or separately, 2s. each. 


VIRGIL—AENEID. With Notes and Vocabu- 


() | ) E S, Notes and 


lary. 
BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
BOOK I. By PAGE, M.A. (la the Press. 


rT. E. 
BOOK II. By T. E. PAGE, M.A, 1s. 6d. 

BOOK III. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 

BOOK IV. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A, _ 15. 6d. 
BOOK VI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. ts. 6d. 

BOOK VII By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
ECLOGUES. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK. 
AESCHYLUS—PROMETHEUS VINC- 


TUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPuENSON, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES—DE CORONA. Edited 
by B. DRAKE, M.A. | Revised by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
THE FIRST PHLLIPPIC, Edited by Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A, 


2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. BOND, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. ts. 6d. 
ION. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 64. 
MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D. 2s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS—BOOK VI. Edited by 


Professor J. STRACHAN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. MonTAGU BUTLER. 3s. 6d: 


HOMER—ILIAD. BOOK I. With Notes 


and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bond, M/A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


BOOKS I. IX., Xf., XVL-XXIV. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., 


and W. LEAF, Litt.D. 5s. 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. 
300K I. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M A. 1s 6d. 
With Exercises by E. A. WELLS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

BOOK IT. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 15 6d. 

BOOK IIT. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

BOOK V._ By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


‘ 


London: MACMILLAN & CoO., 


JOHNSON—LIFE OF MILTON, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
ADDISON---SELECTIONS FROM THE ‘Sprc. 
TATOR.’ With Introduction and Notes. By K. DkiGuTon 
limmed iat ” 
BACON—ESSAYS,. With Introduction and Notes 
iy F. G. Senry, M.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s, 6d. , 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. BOOK TI. By the 
Same Editor. ' 
BROWNE—RELIGIO MEDICI. 
GREENHILL, M.D. 2s. 64. net 
BURKE—REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH RE. 
VOLUTION. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. SELBY, M.A, <s 
HELPS—ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTER. 
VALS OF BUSINESS, With Introductions and Notes. By F, J, 
Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Wexnpr, M.A. 1s. ad. ; sewed, 1s. 6d. , 


With Introdue- 


Dee entbey 1SQ2 


edited by W, A. 


tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Is. od. 


MILTON, With Intreduction and Notes. 


PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I. and II. sy M. MAcMILE AN 
B. \. Is, od 7 sewed, 1s. 6d. 

LALLEGRO IL. PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES 
SONNETS, ete. By W. BELL, M.A. 1s. od. ; sewed, 15. 4d 


COMUS By the Same Is. 3d.; sewed, 1s. 
SAMSON AGONISTES. By H. M. Perciva., M.A. 2 ewed 
1s. od. 


SCOTT—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
With Introduction and Notes. By G. H. STUART, M.A., and FE. H 
Pariort, B.A. ss; sewed, 1s. of. CANTOS 1.-I11., 1 
sewed, 1% CANTO I., od. 

SHAKESPEARE, With Introduction and 
By K. DEIGHTON 

IHE TEMPEST. sts. od. ; sewed, 1s. 6d. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | 1s. od. : sewed, rs. 6d 
AS YOU LIKE IT 1s. od. ; sewed, 1s. 6d. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 1s. od. : sewed, ts. 6d. 

HENRY V. 1s. od. ; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
CORIOLANUS. | 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
MAC BETH Is od. ; sewed 1s. Od. 
HAMI.ET. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2 


SOUTHEY—LIFE OF NELSON, With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 3s. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

TENNYSON, With Introduction and Notes. 

THE COMING OF ARTHUR, AND THE PASSING OF 
ARTHUR. By F. J. Rowk, MwA. 2s. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE. By G. C. MAcAuLAy, M.A. 2s. 6d 

GERAINT AND ENID. By the Same. November 1802 

WORDSWORTH—POEMS SELECTED BY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. | 2s. 6d. net. 

A SHORT. HISTORY OF THE’ ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, LL.D. 8s, 6d. Also in Parts 
With Analysis. Part I. 607-1265: Part I!., 1204-1553; Part III 
1540-1689; l’art IV. 1660 1873. 3s. each. 


ACA DEM) .—‘ It stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the 
sake of which all others, if young o1 old are wise, will be speedily and surely set aside 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIERE—L'AVARE, Edited by L. M, Moriarty, 


A. £6, 
LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 15 


HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE, With Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Evercises. By H. HAGER, Ph.D. 3s. 
SCHILLER—DIE JUNGFRAU von 

dited by J. GOSTWICK. 2s. 6d. 
MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, D, Litt. 2s. 6d. 


DIVINITY. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST, LUKE. The 


} 
1, 


41 


Notes, 
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NOTES 


Tue Privy Council at Dublin on Wednesday revoked 
the proclamations in force under the Irish Crimes Act, 
which thus becomes virtually inoperative, though its 
powers may again be enforced should this be necessitated 
by the state of the country. Signs are not wanting that 
the contingency may speedily arise: moonlighters have 
been abroad at Tulla, threatening letters have been re- 
sumed in County Cork, and in the same district a farmer 
has been compelled to appear before the Irish Evicted 
Tenants Association with an apology for hiring a threshing- 
machine for use on a holding whence one of the members 
had been ejected. ‘The impudent theatricals of Father 
Humphreys at the Tipperary Court, which very properly 
committed him for contempt, are yet another indication 
of the ascendency of disloyalty in the land. It is stated, 
moreover, by Mr. James O'Connor, that, though he and 
his friends desire to make the path smooth for the 
Government, the evicted tenants must be reinstated, else 
little is needed to ‘set aflame as big a land war as there 
was before’—which is pleasant news for Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues. 





Tue Prime Minister went to ‘gallant little Wales’ on 
Monday, and delivered at Carnarvon a_ brief speech 
adapted to the political ignorance of his audience. His 
discovery of the English oppression of Wales in the 
Middle Ages is interesting—especially as the acknow- 
ledgment was made chiefly to Mr. Lloyd-George, the 
author of the Beer-Booth romance. Yet was his silence 
more eloquent, and likewise more diplomatic, than his 
speech ; for the only oppressors of Wales whose works 
still survive are his political ancestors, the Whigs, who 
sent English bishops to plague the Cymric race, and 
certain school-inspectors and others appointed by himself 
and his friends, who endeavoured to stamp out the native 
language. But, of course, Mr. Gladstone’s history never 
extends beyond the necessities of his business. Wales, 
he said, is to have a complete measure of religious 
equality, though he carefully abstained from explaining 
what he meant by the phrase, else there would have been 
mischief in it. For the Welsh Dissenter’s notion of 
religious equality is that some savoury Baptist should hold 
forth on Beer-Booths, say, in St. David’s Cathedral. It is 
desirable that the Preacher should be humoured in the 
meantime, however, and so Mr. Gladstone is sympathetic 
in generalities. 





Pausing in the ascent of Snowdon, on Tuesday, Mr. Glad- 
stone, while pandering to the Welsh claims to distinct 
nationality, declared, as usual, that Irish wants must re- 
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ceive first attention; and hinted that England and 
Scotland had needs resembling those of Wales. Less 
vague, and consequently more mischievous, was his 
apparent support of the land agitation which is Mr. 
And yet his attack on the 
Welsh landlords has given joy to the Tories of the 
Principality. 


Thomas Ellis’s especial care. 


For the strength of Cymric Radicalism has 
hitherto lain in the apathy of the squirearchy and in the 
infatuation of the small freeholder and of the Non- 
conformist landowner of the bourgeois order, who is the 
worst of rack-renters, and who for reasons of self-interest 
is conspicuous in support of the Tithe League. The com- 
bination of Church and Land in Wales is likely to result 
in the coup de grice being given to the political creed of 
the country, and not to the Establishment. 





On Thursday at Barmouth Mr. Gladstone, after some 
trite observations upon the benefits of sea breezes, at- 
tempted without success to solve the riddle of his own 
nationality : he is Scots by blood, Lancashire by birth, 
Cockney by residence, and Welsh by marital ‘ infection.’ 
Continuing his excursions into the ancient history of the 
Principality, he raised the wonted cheers by stating that 
the Welsh of the past were very awkward customers of 
the English, and that they not infrequently defeated 
them. With a certain show of humility he remarked that 
the title of Prime Minister but reminded a man of his own 
imperfections and of his great duties. It was the desire 
of all, he said, that the United Kingdom should become 
more united: it was not explained, however, how that can 
be accomplished by a separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain. Yet he at least never ceases from declaring that 
Home Rule is the one object of his desire, and that unless 
he is permitted to compass this act of disintegration his 
Administration is doomed to total failure. 





Determined to keep himself before the public, Mr. 
Labouchere has issued a ‘ manifesto’ to the Northampton 
Radicals, wherein he declares that though the Liberals have 
become Radicals, and though the leaders recognise that 
they must follow suit if they want places, ‘we have only 
yet touched the verge of true Democracy.’ The composi- 
tion of the Gladstone Cabinet, however, might have given 
him pause in the assertion that there has been an expulsion 
of ‘those weak-kneed Whigs who were a drag on our 
Democratic progress, and who were under the illusion 
that our party existed alone to secure them large salaries 
for betraying when in office the principles they professed 
when out of it.’ Of course, he cannot miss the opportunity 
of repeating the ancient farrago concerning his omission 
from the Government; and he describes as senile nonsense 
what he professes to regard as Mr. Gladstone’s position. 
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The Newcastle Programme is but astepping-stone to a great 
deal more, and the Government can only retain Radical 
support by obeying Radical behests. Home Rule may be 
all very well, but it is not enough for Mr. Labouchere 
and his kidney, who demand immediate attention for 


electoral re-arrangement, payment of members, Church 
Disestablishment, and everything for everybody. 





Ovr of her recent misfortunes Newfoundland may yet 
create a way to prosperity. The prompt generosity with 
which Canada came to the assistance of her poorer neigh- 
bour in her calamity—the fire, namely, at St. John’s—has 
by no means been forgotten. Nay, the gratitude of the 
islanders runs to such lengths that a movement has begun, 
with the support of the Premier, Sir William Whiteway, 
for confederation with the Dominion. This is a change, 
indeed, from the recent impracticable attitude, as expressed 
in Bait Acts and retaliatory tariffs, but there is history to 
show that communities frequently come together when 
they seem to have drifted hopelessly apart. To New- 
foundland the union could bring nothing but gain, since 
she would share in her neighbour's commercial prosperity, 
and would find capital for the development of heragricultural 
and mineral resources. But British statesmanship would 
be confronted with the French shore difficulty in a new 
and more formidable shape were its solution seriously de- 
manded by Canadian opinion. However, the well-being 
of our oldest dependency is so much to be desired, that 
the scheme deserves every help from the Government of 
this country. 





Sin Georce Disps’s visit to the mother-country seems 
to have been a success from a party as well as from a 
financial point of view. The Opposition loudly noised 
abroad their intention of making his absence from New 
South Wales the subject of a vote of censtire; but the 
nearer the time of the Prime Minister's return to Sydney, 
the lower sank their voices and their courage ; and the 
brilliant reception acccorded him by the Colony may be 
supposed to have ended their scheme. At a great wel- 
coming meeting in the Centennial Hall, the Mayor of 
Sydney hailed the visit to Britain and its results as evidence 
of the growing interest and closer relations between the 
Colonies and the mother-country, which the efforts of 
statemen are bringing about ; and Sir George, in his reply, 
confirmed and emphasised this view. Might not Australia’s 
compliment be returned? And would we not be justified 
in expecting still more happy results in the way of concord 
and progress by exporting our own Premier for a season to 
the neighbourhood of Botany Bay ? 

On the eve of the Presidential Election the omens are 
not favourable to the hopes of General Harrison and the 
‘ pluméd Knight’ who does him squire’s service with so ill 
a grace. Republicanism is losing ground in its great 
New England strongholds. Maine has followed the 
backsliding example of Vermont, and _ the Republican 
majority has dropped from 18,000 to 10,000 votes: and 
Maine, as everybody has been told a thousand times, has 
nursed aud inspired the, pelitical genius of Senator 
James G, Blaine. Such is a melancholy sequence to the 
McKinley Tariff, the Harrison Manifesto, and the triumphs 
of Reciprocity and Retaliation. Maine and Vermont are 
close neighbours of Canada. It seems that the fruits 
and prospects of retaliation are not relished so much on 
the border as at Washington. 

Tne Fabians may take to themselves what content they 
may from the adherence of the cotton operatives to the 
principle of an Eight Hours day. At the Trades Union 
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Congress the textile representatives ranged themselves, as 
they have often done before, against the general sentj. 
ment. Mr. Mawdsley proposed a resolution instructing 
the Parliamentary Committee to design such a bill ie 

yas outlined in these columns two weeks ago: an enact. 
ment, that is, whereby the opinion of the majority of the 
organised workers in any trade shall have the force of 
a statute. But an amendment imposing a legal limitation 
upon the hours of work (with the proviso that any Union 
may contract out of the same) was carried by a substantial 
majority. Very few of the delegates had the pluck to 
oppose legislative restriction ; many denounced Mr, Glad- 
stone’s local option principle, and all appeared to think 
that the non-union men must be driven to fall into line 
with such as are organised. No more can be expected 
from a Congress which expelled the representatives of the 
Glasgow Dockers’ Union on the ground that it had allowed 
its members to act as blacklegs. 


Tue action of the cotton operatives is interesting, 
Their resolution was introduced after a private meeting 
at which the chairman's casting vote determined the 
matter: and despite the fact that at their election they 
were instructed to support the application of the principle 
to all trades. The most generous view of their conduct 
convicts them of selfishness: since it would appear as if 
they hoped to obtain through the Lancashire Members of 
Parliament what cannot be got for working men throvugh- 
out the country. The truth of the matter is that the 
resolution was designed to ‘bluff’ the cotton-spinners, 
Men who have to face the prospect of a thirty-hour 
week are not particular about the legality of working 
more than forty-eight, and their present intention is to 
maintain the current rate of wages. ‘The masters propese 
a five per cent. reduction or a lock-out: and the abate- 
ment may be doubled ere long. During the spring half 
the mills in South Lancashire were closed: and the trade 
of the district has not improved lately. Mr. Mawdsley 
has issued a ‘manifesto’ against the proposed reduction: 
and there can be little doubt that this winter, if not the 
next few weeks, will see a difficult crisis. 

H mbeuneG continues the chief seat and distributing centre 
of cholera in Western Europe. The tale of deaths in the 
city has already mounted to over 6000—more than the 
losses in many a first class battle. Elsewhere in Europe, 
outside Russia, where also the epidemic begins to show 
signs of exhaustion, the disease appears to have been kept 
at bay, and it has altogether failed to effect a lodgment in 
our islands. America, in spite of the separating width of 
the Atlantic, is at present in more danger of being invaded 
by cholera than England. The Normannia, the Moravia, 
the 2ugia, the Scandia, and other ships of the Hamburg 
American line have carried over, along with ‘ clotted 
masses’ of Polish Jews, and the other filthy elements of emi 
gration, an abundant stock of cholera germs. Of course they 
have been duly quarantined and fumigated—so thoroughly 
fumigated indeed that cases have occurred of emigrants 
dying from asphyxiation—and quarters have been prepared 
for the healthy and disinfected passengers on the islands 
in the approaches to New York harbour. One scene there 
has been curiously characteristic of the modern develop- 
ment of United States civilisation. Accommodation had 
been provided on Fire Island for the miserable and halt- 
starved company of the Normannia passengers, which had 
been kept from landing for more than a week after the 
voyage was ended, penned up in a small coasting steamer. 
A band of Islip oyster-catchers, headed by a local attorney, 
assembled, and in spite of all prayers and entreaties, threat- 
ened to shoot any who attempted to land. At the word of 
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the approach of the Naval Reserve, however, the men 
dispersed, as usual, without showing fight. 





Sin Cuartes Cameron’s address to the Sanitary Insti- 
tute at Portsmouth proves that during the last few years 
the public health has received due attention from our 
civic authorities. We may not be prepared to believe 
that the nation has never before been ‘ so free, so happy, 
so rich, so moral, so philanthropic,’ and all the rest of it ; 
but none would deny that this is an ‘age of diminished 
sickness, of increased longevity.’ For instance : In 1831 
there died of cholera some 31,370 persons, in 1848 
about 52,000, and in 1866 no more than 18,000. Sir 
Charles further showed that the frightful mortality in 
London during the eighteenth century was due entirely 
to insanitary conditions; and also that the death-rate 
has decreased so far as concerns persons under fifty-five 
years of age; whereby we may judge that not only do 
thousands of children now live who would formerly have 
died, but that their chances of a long life are also greater. 
After some comment upon the practical elimination of 
certain diseases from the public statistics, Sir Charles 
discussed the increased efficiency of the officers of health 
and the matter of the housing of the working and criminal 
classes. If he and his friends should eradicate disease, 
Nature will be driven to select by other means: other- 
wise there seems to be no reason why any one in the 
next century should ever die—a_ prospect which, fortu- 
nately for ourselves, we shall not live to contemplate. 

Even in the ‘dead vast and middle’ of the Long 
Vacation there is still no dearth of legal business. The 
September sittings at the Old Bailey opened on Monday, 
with one of the heaviest lists on record. The most famous 
case is that of Neill charged with poisoning—against 
whom the grand jury has returned a true bill. Sir 
Forrest Fulton, the new Recorder, has opened admirably ; 
and his appointment is one likely to give satisfaction in 
every respect. Mr. Justice Bruce is still vacation judge ; 
and the causes in the paper on Wednesday were more 
numerous than ever. Also the County Courts are begin- 
ning to re-open; while the City of London Court has not 
been closed at all. ‘ 


Doncaster wound up with a day of excellent sport ; 
the Park Hill Stakes falling to Gantlet after a severe set- 
to with Lady Hermit, whilst Chesterfield won the Cup, 
beating Thessalian, who was once fancied for the Derby: 
and two Cesarewitch horses, Ragimunde and Brandy. The 
week which follows the Leger is usually slack—not that 
the energetic race-goer is deprived of a handsome choice of 
meetings, ‘Two at least of the English fixtures might be 
suppressed, Searcely a horse above the most medium plat- 
ing form appeared at Yarmouth, and the racing at Lichfield 
on Tuesday and Wednesday was little better. Warwick 
had its crowded hours on Thursday and Friday. The Scots 
series of meetings has no programme more attractive than 
that of Ayr: some really decent cattle compete, and the 
fields are rarely small. It is seldom, however, that any 
reputation is made or upset there, or that any light is 
thrown on future events. In fact, the topic of the week 
in racing circles has been the improved proportion of 
acceptances for all the Autumn Handicaps, especially for 
the Cesarewitch. So many horses have been selected as 
likely, and so much of the money now in the market has 
been put there to suit the bookmakers’ purposes, that for 
the present the man who bets is a fool. Breach. a 
favourite both for the Royal Leicester Handicap and the 
Cambridgeshire, has met with an accident which may pre- 
Vent her from running in the former. 
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THE FRUITS OF COSMOPOLITANISM 


N October 14th the City of New York is to cele- 
brate the ‘Triumph of America. ‘The four 
corners of the round world (as an American paper puts 
it), typified by representative immigrants ‘of every 
nation— Celt, Gaul, German, Latin, Slav, “Ethiopian, 
Arab, Moor, and mongrel —to which These States owe 
their being, will circulate in procession round the 
Bartholdi Statue, accompanied by ‘ figures of Equality, 
I’raternity, and many other pleasing ideas... Now this 
catalogue of the nations is certainly a little confusing : 
though it is no more incomplete, for that matter, than 
the list of ‘ideas Yet the pageant, under the con- 
duct of Mr. Barnum or another, may give a sufficient 
picture (still to quote our New York paper) of American 
civilisation in its present highest pinnacle and con- 
summate flower. 

Meanwhile,one Professor McCook, of Connecticut, has 
been examining the inner workings of this triumphant 
democracy. He was already an intelligent person, and 
a contributor to magazines: but when he was elected 
by Hartford town-meeting a member of the Workhouse 
Board, it occurred to him to be interested in the habits 
of the American tramp (1) as a voter,-and (2) as a 
habitual drunkard. For Prof. McCook, we regret to 
say, besides being a Scrrowful Patriot, is a Temperance 
Fanatic. Now his temperance theories may be ignored: 
but he found, after issue of 15350 schedules in fourteen 
townships, to be filled up by the police, that quite half 
of his protégés were voters by profession. Whereon 
he resolved to push inquiry to its extreme. For he 
became curious to know why the inmates of Hartford 
Almshouse, sct at large on polling-days, were wont to 
return ‘ quite uniformly drunk. Also he reflected that 
his district contained habitual criminals and notorious 
dipsomaniacs, who were ‘ most of them men, and, con- 
How, he asked himself, would 
in the presence of the three influences: 
chronic poverty, consuming thirst, and _ proffered 
money *° 


sequently, could vote. 


‘ 


these act 


Even the temperance reformer, it seems, can refuse 
to jump at his conclusion, when it pays to arrive there 
more slowly. For Professor McCook next consulted cer 
tain of his friends, who were ‘known to be actively 
engaged in what is known as politics... They supplied 
him with specific statements, and with many falsehoods 
in the third degree, or statistics: and he was moved to 
publish the result. Of the 166,000 electors of Connec= 
ticut 25,000, he found, were habitually and openly cor- 
rupt. The percentage of the inhabitants of various rural 
towns classed in election campaign-books and check= 
books as venal, varied from 9.8 to 20. So muclt 
might have been looked for: as also that the percents 
age of venal voters of American stock should stand, to 
But there was a 
further result, arrived at by computation of nationali- 
ties, which throws a pleasant light on our Bartholdi 
Triumph. In one of the Professor's rural townships 


correspond, between 7.5 and 21. 


the percentage of venal voters amongst those who were 
Germans born was 11.8: of Germans of the second 
generation 35.3; of Irish-born, 11.1; of Irish of the 
second generation 29.5 ; of English-born, as of English 
secon! generation, 0.0 ; and of Scots, again 0.0. ‘Taking 
by a slightly different system, and in a different town- 
ship, the whole body of the venal: the Americans, 
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naturally, were 59.8 per cent. thereof. English and 
Scots stood at 0.0, as before ; Irish and Germans at 5.5: 
but Irish of the second generation at 23.7. 

Furthermore, while 80 percent. of the * intemperate’ 
Americans ranked as venal, with all the intemperate 
Germans and Irish of both generations, the entry 
against English and Scots in this column also is 0:0; 
though whether we are to understand that English- 
men and Scotsmen and their children are never intem- 
perate, or that none of them, be ing intemperate, 
can be also venal, is not clear. In another township, 
in which, also, one in five of the citizens isknown to 
sell his vote, 21 per cent. of the * American’ popula- 
tion is venal and 100 per cent. of the ‘coloured. The 
English average is still the best : though it is deteriora- 
ting in the second generation. ‘The French Canadians, 
who begin, in the first generation, with a// venal, 
improve in the second to a mere 66 per cent. The 
Germans also improve; the Irish, of course, deterio- 
rate; and the Scots, in this particular township (for 
some unknown reason), beginning with the accustomed 
cipher, arrive in the second generation at 100 yxr 
cent.! But here we detect the weak point of Prof. 
McCook’s calculations. In the richest ward of one of 
his Connecticut cities, for example—a ward in which 
there are no slums—he finds 100 per cent. of the 
coloured voters venal; none of the English, Italian, or 
French ; the Irish much as elsewhere ; and the Germans 
slowly deteriorating. But whereas no total abstainers 
of other nationalities, from negroes to Italians, are 
venal, the German and the Irish of the second genera- 
who are total abstainers and also venal stand at 100 
per cent. Now it is understood, of course, that, if an 
American Irishman does not live in a slum, it is because 
he has held office, and is consequently rich: and also 
that all American-Irish who live in slums are venal— 
because they live in slums. But if American-Irish of 
the second generation who are total abstainers and do 
not live in slums must be classed as venal, that is 
because Prof. McCook’s categories are something over- 
elaborate. He is arguing, in fact, from ridiculously 
insufficient statistics. 

At the same time, if we may accept his general con- 
clusions without respect of his premisses, it is worth 
mentioning that of several thousand town and country 
voters he found 113 per thousand classed by election 
agents as venal ; that of every thousand venal, 556 were 
American, 309 Irish, 81 German, and 18 British ; 
that the percentage of venality for 21 Connecticut 
towns is 15.9; and that the range of prices for votes, 
in the Presidential election, is between $1.50 and $50. 
Democracy, of course, is always triumphant. But the 
condition of These States is becoming quite dis- 
gusting. ‘The contents of the current number of 
Lhe Forum, in which Professor McCook’s statistics 
appear, are more than usual instructive. Several 
dolorous papers on trade-riots and outrages, on 
‘Campaigning’ as a fine art, and on Civil Service 
corruption, are relieved by an essay on the 
Religious Progress of the Negro and by another on 
Western Peculiarities: in which last, by the way, 
an old Californian permits himself to remark that 
‘the custom of too much licence between engaged 
persons’ is ‘an American privilege. One writer alone 
is courageous enough to believe that, by reason of 
his country’s youth and vitality, her political dis- 
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meoe SS ec 4 P . ° ’ 7 e P 
eases ‘afford no ground for despair.’ Now it is the 
custom to allege that America is young and vigorous, 
It were more accurate to say that she is perishing of 
promiscuous immigration—thatsheis rotten considerably 
before she is ripe. ‘The Boston Courier, at all events 
. . = 
has small belief in the new style, or mongrel, citizen, 
‘The cure it prescribes for such displays of cosmopolitan 
feeling as those given of late by our friends at Vire Island 
is—‘a few charges of grape aimed below the chest,’ 


DONNY BROOK 
\ J HO called Mr. Michael Davitt a * base-born 


peasant’ Who so craven as to assert that 
Mr. Redmond and his party have shown sympathy 
with the coercionists ? Suppose these two questions 
were put to one of those intelligent foreigners who, we 
are assured, are one and all in favour of Home Rule. 
what, we wonder, would be his answer? Doubtless his 
intelligence would impel him to answer the first ques- 
tion without hesitation. He would reply at once: so 
mean a taunt can but have come from a member of 
the oppressive aristocracy ; none save the most heart- 
less of the English garrison could jeer at the humble 
birth of the hero who bled for Ireland. To the 
second he might not find so ready a solution. So gro- 
tesque is the accusation that its origin is not at once 
obvious. Yet a little reflection would convince our 
thoughtful foreigner that this also was a calumny of 
the party of ascendency. Its tendency is so plainly 
to weaken the patriot’s influence over his country men 
nobly struggling to be free, that none but an enemy 
ager to promote dissensions could adduce so injurious 
a charge. And the foreigner would reason correctly 
according to his lights, and his conclusion would 
be absolutely erroneous. Tor it is the Parnellites who 
have called Mr. Davitt a base-born peasant: it is 
the Anti-Parnellites who have accused Mr. Redniond of 
favouring coercion. Why indeed should the English 
garrison utter a word when there are stalwart Irishmen 
to trounce their fellows ? 

‘The sneer at Mr. Davitt’s birth was provoked bya 
scries of articles devoted to Mr. Parnell in the Revue de 
Famille. The articles are not Jaudation pure and 
simple : wherefore the Parnellites have had recourse to 
the familiar methods of Irish controversy. Some of 
the taunts are more ingenious than that already quoted, 
which comes ill indeed from Mr. Redmond and his 
followers, ‘The articles were prefaced by a notice of Mr. 
Davitt, by no means wanting in admiration: and 
straightway the Parnellites alleged that Mr. Davitt 
sang his own praises. ‘lhe accusation lacked not plausi- 
bility, and is perfectly fair fighting according to the 
Irish standard. It is its plausibility, no doubt, which 
has thrown Mr. Davitt, and his supporters of The 
Freeman, into a frenzy of excitement. ‘They have pro- 
cured a certificate of modesty from the London corre- 
spondent of the Jevuc, who says he wrote the friendly 
notice himself. But, of course, the wicked VParnellite 
will still assert that it was Mr. Davitt who supplied 
the material. Stung to fury by this Parnellite joke, 
The Freeman has been fiercer than ever in_ its 
denunciations of the friends of coercion. The wrongs 
of the evicted tenants are paraded as before, and also 
the shocking injuries which Mr. Redmond has inflicted 
upon these martyrs. The game of answer, rejoinder, 
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and reply still goes briskly forward. You are damaging 
the cause by clamouring for an autumn session, and 
thereby embarrassing our friend Mr. Gladstone, say 
the Anti-Parnellites. You are sacrificing the evicted 
tenants to curry favour with your English masters, 
retort the Parnellites. The rooks’ chorus has been 
varied of late by the intrusion of a Mr. Kettle. His 
notoriety is now spent, but he was once famous—or 
infamous—enough to be laid by the heels in Kilmain- 
ham with Mr. Parnell. But that was in 1881. And the 
burden of Mr. Kettle’s song is his ancient distrust of 
‘the others’ (for he is a Parnellite) and the No-Rent 
Manifesto. 

The outcome is an excellent quarrel. ‘To Mr. 
Kettle’s distrust of ‘the others, The Freeman has an- 
swered that once he praised them all, and notably Mr. 
Ilealy. Mr. Kettle’s answer is that it was the deeds he 
praised, and not the men, whom he knew all along to 
be shifty scoundrels. ‘This affords a pleasant picture 
of the confidence and affection which reigned among 
patriots when they opposed Mr. Gladstone, then a 
hoary hypocrite, now a noble liberator. But Mr. 
Kettle’s inconsistencies form a small part of T'he F'rce- 
mans case against him. “is a far more terrible 
accusation that he escaped from prison by paying his 
rent, and—alas, for the perfidy of man !—that he has 
been paying it ever since. This calumny Mr. Kettle 
refutes by an indignant appeal to his landlord, who, 
it seems, will certify that he was consistently shifty 
as well as patriotic. If indeed he were quiescent 
after Kilmainham, that was merely because the patriots, 
who remained under lock and key, thought that ac- 
tivity outside might be inconvenient to them. Which 
strengthens our conviction that the protests of 
an oppressed people were ingeniously devised by their 
leaders with a watchful eye upon their own interests. 
A more valuable testimony is supplied by Mr. Kettle’s 
uncontradicted statement that the No-Rent Mani- 
festo was drawn up before Mr. Gladstone had 
imprisoned the patriot leaders: so that that piece 
of dishonesty was not provoked by Mr. Gladstone's 
‘unconstitutional blows. It was rather a part of 
the deliberate policy of the Nationalist party. Tor 
reasons which approved themselves to the leaders it 
was held back, but it lay there ready and signed by 
Mr. J. MeCarthy, Mr. ‘T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Davitt, and some ten others who 
afterwards thought it wiser to run away. Here is a 
welcome confirmation of our estimate of the Irish 
party. It is because these truths escape the lips of 
Irishmen rabid with domestic quarrels that the antics 
of Donnybrook are worth examination. Unionists in 
truth might do worse than study the monstrous 
charges brought in the organs of the contending parties 
by the one against the other. ‘The fruits of the labour, 
disgusting though it be, were at least profitable. Vor 
these elegant extracts cannot but deepen our distrust 
of the rival adventurers and strengthen our deter- 
mination never to leave them masters of Ireland. 


THE COLLAPSE OF ENGLISH OPERA 


‘l’ is now nearly two years since the musical world of 
London thrilled to the excitement of a new Opera 
House, opened for the special glorification of Mr 
IYOyly Carte and English Opera, Over the raising of 
VOL, VIII. 
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the theatre no expense had been grudged. Quarries 
had been ransacked of their most precious marbles ; 
the East had rendered up the riches of her looms ; and 
the resulting upholstery was ample enough to fill half 
the shops of ‘Tottenham Court Road. No theatre, 
glistening with gold and gleaming with polish, ever 
shone with so radiant a cleanliness. ‘The accommoda- 
tion was stupendous, as also were the prices. Prophesy 
for once was unanimous and confident. Mr. Carte, we 
understand, had well gauged, and for a long period of 
lime, the taste and temper of his public. A legal suit 
indeed had revealed, a short time since, that the two 
gentlemen who for many years had collaborated under 
Mr. Carte for their manager, must have harvested a 
sum of certainly not less than £90,000 apiece. So 
amazing a good fortune, it seemed, proved finally and 
irrefragably that the enterprise was in the hands of one 
who was likely to enter no rash scheme, who had 
reckoned his probalilities, and pronounced their sum 
to be certitude. The most popular musician in England 
—certainly the only musician in England whose work 
is widely known and appreciated—was engaged to write 
the first Opera, while the most popular work of one of 
the most popular English novelists was selected for the 
libretto. Upon the mounting of Jvanhoe rumour grew 
generously eloquent ; relays of singers were engaged, 
lest the principals should endure fatigue during the 
long run that was so resolutely counted upon; the 
rehearsals were most: carefully conducted; a high 
authority declared that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s score 
was as neat as a new pin. Neatness, finish, every pos- 
sible finality of preparation—these were, indeed, the 
bulwarks upon which this colossal scheme relied—a 
scheme which was to prove to an amazed and hitherto 
incredulous Continent that we were indeed a musical 
nation, a nation where opera was presently to rank 
among the supreme wonders of national art. 

The first night came. Shaftesbury Avenue was 
choked by a shouting, swaying mob, most indecently 
eager to secure seats for what was to rank in the future 
as an historic occasion. Upon that occasion Royalty 
smiled. ‘The Queen had already extended the con- 
descension of her patronage to the new house, and at 
the first performance of Ivanhoe the Prince of Wales 
was present. The popular musician personally con- 
ducted his band, and when, about midnight, the 
curtain fell with the closing notes, the unanimous 
suffrages of the immense audience proclaimed an 
inaugural and triumphant success. The great scheme 
seemed then to be prosperously launched. But little 
by little colder reports gained a hearing. ‘Il'wo days 
later a letter from Mr, Carte appeared in the morning 
papers, striving to explain away the frigid fact that on 
the second night of the run a few of the cheaper seats 
in the house had remained unfilled. It soon became 
quite an easy matter to secure a seat, without that por- 
tentous booking in advance of which terrified lovers 
of music had heard so much. And gradually, very 
graduatly, it became evident that the enthusiasm was 
waning, waning. The work of the popular musician, 
received at the outset with a clamour of enormous 
approval, began to experience much severe criticism. 
The House was too vast, the prices were exorbitant ; 
and the expenses doubtless began slowly and alarm- 
ingly to level up to the receipts. Jvanhoe was with- 
drawn for a season. ‘Then La Basoche was set before 
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lovers of ‘ English’ Opera, relieved by stray perform- 
ances of Jvanhoe. But everything languished. ‘The 
great House in Cambridge Circus seemed doomed to 
unpopularity ; after that first night it was deserted by 
its crowds. And now—and now: it is in the hands of 
a Company, and the shares are being taken up in the 
City, and ere long it will blossom before the public as 
the Palace Theatre of Varieties. 

Tre Music-hall has triumphed. Before the victorious 
march of that absorbing institution English Opera— 
with its preparations, its lavishness of wealth, its Royal 
patronage, its popular at mosphere—has faded and died. 
It is not a little difficult to account for it all. Of 
course, from the beginning of things, the project, 
artistically speaking, was preposterous. You can no 
more nationalise music than you can nationalise paint- 
ing. But as a popular institution the thing seemed 
more than assured of success. Tvanhoe was rcally quite 
a respectable production ; it certainly lacked the spirits, 
the gaiety, the brilliant humour of its composer's comic 
operas ; but there was no earthly reason why it should 
have not been excessively popular. Its ballads were 
eminently suitable for the drawing-room; its one 
comic song was extremely effective; and there was a 
thundering ecclesiastical chorus, full of grave West- 
minster-Abbey harmonies, and Palestrina endings. 
Yet it all went into a dismal collapse. Was the scheme 
planned on too extensive a scales ‘That may have 
been so indeed ; haply the House was too large for a 
long run. But this is only one and an isolated agent 
in the general ruin. ‘The truth is that serious Opera is 
a luxury, a delicacy, and demands a certain exquisite- 
ness of organ for its appreciation. It would be ridicu- 
lous to expect the success of an Opera launched for a 
long run if it were unsupported by the State; and the 
public are not in a fit condition for it; and a greed 
that looks for such success deserves its natural reward. 
This is to speak of genuine Opera, the work of great 
masters; but it puts the appreciation of the common 
public at a curious level when the same impossibility 
was proved of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s single serious Opera. 
For the rest, we rejoice in the triumph of the Hall. 
In privacy of spirit one had always damned the great 
scheme for its dulness; but the Hall has gay possi- 
bilities ; the end may be tragical, may be deadly ; but 
it cannot be more tragical, more deadly than the end 
of the latest project for the nationalisation of a great 
art, 


SONG 
(For a Chief Secretary) 
EMOVABLES, Removables, 


My philosophic bosom swells 
At thought of you with rage and grief 
For which, alas! there’s no relief ! 
I said I'd break you troop by troop, 
But with the land ‘like matchwood * yet 
And Irish Juries on the scoop 
I rather want you to forget 
I said it! Yes, and if I could 
Upon my soul I really would 
But as events have shown, I can’t... . 

I shan't! 


You bullet-browed Constabulary, 
I've not forgotten ‘Tipperary, 
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Nor how, to make an end of that, 

You spoiled my cane and smashed my hat, 

I thought to pull your barracks down, 

And send you begging near and far ; 

But / ‘remember Mitchelstown,’ 

And—Bless, O bless you!—there you are; 

/ thought so! Yes, and if I could 

I’xpress my soul, I think I would 

But as my needs cry, ‘No you dowt!” . 
/ wont. 


* 2 6 


And as for you, Evicted Ones, 

Accept my choicest malisons ! 

Your Erin never in her shores 

Confined a d—der set of bores ! 

I meant to give you back the land, 

To pay for which you didn’t dare, 

And chuck the ‘ grabbers’ out of hand, 

Yet things—somehow !—are as they were . 

I meant to! Yes, and if I could, 

Upon my soul I think I would, 

But as the law affirms I mus'n’t.... 
IT dw stn't, 


IN PARTIBUS FIDELIUM 


ERE France possessed of a genuine statesman, 

and did her children cultivate suavity, the 
Monarchical party might well be forgotten as dead and 
buried. For the signs of the time reveal the State 
menaced by no danger from that faction, provided only 
her policy towards the Church, which it  professedly 
champions, be conciliatory. ‘True, the Bonapartists 
have held high festival at Rouen, and expended a 
profusion of oratory upon their exploded superstition, 
But what hope is there for a clique whose figure-head 
is so brainless a youngster as Prince? Victor; whose 
recognised emissary, the Baron Legoux, preaches Con- 
servatism and social amnesty, while his irresponsible 
lieutenants, as M. Engeraud, baw] demagogy and anti- 
Semiticism ? You note on the other side two signifi- 
cant incidents : of which one took place at Paris, the 
other in the Gironde. 
(Juartier Gaillon, the most reactionary corner of the 
‘apital, has resulted in a decisive majority for the Re- 
publican candidate, after two rivals of the same colour 
Still more remarkable was 


‘The municipal election for the 


had retired in his favour. 
the demonstration at Pessac, where, at a dinner to the 
deputy, M. Reynal, two Royalists, MM. de Princeteau 
and Lacombe de Laville, together with Archbishop 
Lecot, drank to the health of President Carnot and 
(to save appearances) to the union of all Frenchmen. 
Clearly the Pope’s Encyclical, enjoining upon all true 
Catholics the recognition of the Powers that be bears 
fruit apace, and the movement inaugurated by Car- 
dinal Lavigerie and the Count de Mun has gained 
important adherents. But the question remains, in 
what spirit will their patriotism be met? Will the 
State cease to persecute when its citizens cease to con- 
spire ? 

Leo XIII. is an unquestioned master of mild cun- 
ning who by devious ways attains large and definite 
At the beginning of his reign he held forth 
the hand of friendship to Prince Bismarck, and that 
personage, sorely bedevilled by the agitation against 
the Culturkampf, was fain to accept the overture, 
though Catholicism, not himself, was the gainer thereby. 


ends. 
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The latest pronouncement makes it plain that his 
Holiness intends to confound Anti-Clericalism in 
Hrance by similar tactics, but his game against the 
nimble-witted Gaul is one of far greater delicacy 
and difficulty. ‘The moment would certainly appear 
opportune for the creation of a moderate party, 
like the old Left Centre, that should cultivate a 
policy of religious toleration. The reconciliation 
of the Republic with the less impracticable members of 
the Right, and the reinforcement of the bloodless 
croups, Which ring the changes in French politics, have 
been more than once advocated (with reserves) by 
President Carnot. ‘The Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's recently expressed the like views in a speech to his 
Conseil-Général, wherein he argued that the harrying of 
the Faith might well cease, so that Royalism should be 
deprived of its only reason for existence. Unfortunately, 
these pronouncements were ill received; in particular, 
the Radical press indulged in the wildest denunciations 
of ‘Sir Waddington,’ and clamoured for his recall. The 
fact remains that a half-way house between Faith 
and Unfaith is antagonistic to the logical mind of 
France. ‘The Gallic race is wholly antipathetic to the 
infinite gradations of Nonconformity, for though Pro- 
testantisim does exist, it exercises no political influence, 
and public opinion regards the creed as a harmless 
eccentricity. ‘To the average I'renchman, two condi- 
tions of thought alone are possible, an unquestioning 
subservience to the Church, or an equally pronounced 
hostility. In the large towns the latter attitude pre- 
dominates. M. Cardinal, according to his veracious 
spouse was libre-penseur, and that conviction or want 
of conviction obtains also with persons of more 
generally recognised professions. For instance, no self- 
respecting doctor would risk recognition in a chureh, 
still less a lawyer desirous of making the Bar a stepping- 
stone to the Chamber. 
fail to discover whence toleration can expect support save 


Under the circumstances you 


from the country districts, and in them “tis whispered 
that the puzzle-headed peasant interprets the Encycli- 
cal in this sense—that he must vote for Republicans 
without demur. In short, the Pope would appear to 
have shown his hand a round too soon, and the present 
trick will inevitably fall to his adversaries. 
Anti-clericalism is a habit which the normal Briton 
can hardly comprehend, though it thrives complacently 
in Wales under the fostering influence of the lay-reader 
of Hawarden, And the present condition of Irish 
affairs is proof enough that Catholicism is in its essence 
an open invasion of civil liberties. A thousand Con- 
cordats shall not solve the problem of a free Church 
within a free State, and the secular arm must perforce 
be employed to check the encroachment of sacerdotal- 
ism. Yet are the methods adopted in France, as the 
mulcting of bishops and the dismissal of pedagogues, 
both petty in their conception and futile in their results. 
Moreover, the State has suppressed throughout Brit- 
tany the Freres Chretiens, by whose instruction the 
young idea was wont to shoot. ‘The Faithful have replied 
by the endowment of free schools, and the Government 
s:minaries are attended only by the children of the police 
and other humble functionaries. ‘The Lyccées also were 
purged of their clericalism by theexpulsion of the Jesuits 
and their kind. ‘These have returned under thin dis- 
guises and to-day the Radical broadsheets lament that 


the establishments in which a purely unsectarian educa- 
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tion prevails are but as ten to seven. And so the 
dreary squabble continues, till both sides from sheer 
exhaustion bethink themselves of some adequate via 
media. In that day were France vouchsafed a real 
statesman he might effect a general reconciliation upon 
the basis of the Papal Kincyclical. But he would have 
to be made of sterner stuff than the blameless Carnot 
or the amiable Waddington, and the worst of it is that 
not only does the Democracy suspect and ostracise 
talent, but that quality, so far as statesmanship is cone 
cerned, appears to be absolutely extinct. 


THE CRISIS IN AGRICULTURE 


\ \7 HEN the Board of Agriculture issued its statis- 
tics for 1890-91, such as are wont to base 
their opinions upon figures rejoiced exceedingly. Other 
and less sanguine experts whose knowledge proceeded 
from original inquiry remarked that while the returns 
were only brought up to June 1891, the serious calami- 
ties of the year—the disastrous winds and rains of 
harvest, the forced sale of live-stock at ruinous prices, 
the destruction of roots by insects and disease—be- 
longed to later months. ‘The preliminary report for 
1891-92 has abundantly confirmed the view of the 
pessimist. A further diminution of the wheat area, a 
general shrinkage of flocks and herds, all the signs of 
hardship for the farmer, stare from its pages. But last 
year’s misfortune is insignificant beside the impending 
disaster. ‘Till the end of last month, we might have tried 
to be cheerful. If wheat were below the average, barley 
would be above it. Great plenty of oats would com- 
pensate for the shortness of hay: and so forth. But 
whoso studies harvest returns must have been struck by 
the change that has come over them during the last 
fortnight. ‘The voice of the rural districts sounds pure 
despair. One point alone remains to dispute. Some 
hold that the season is no worse than 1879-80: 
others, that you must go back to 1860 to find its paral- 
lel. But it is most generally believed to be one of the 
worst on record. Nor is it hard to see why this con- 
The characteristic of 
the year is—not the failure of any particular crop but 
an unparalleled combination of mishaps. For who, 
now, shall say which be worse off—the stock-rearing 
counties or those which grow corn ? 


clusion was not reached before. 


‘There is an old farming saw that it takes two decades 
to make a pasture. The process of changing arable 
into grass land may not be hurried. Despite the loss 
attending its cultivation, therefore, wheat is still grown 
on two and a half millions of English acres. And in 
not one county is there an average crop—though the 
average of the last ten years is not a high one. Lincoln- 
shire is the great wheat county; and in Lincolnshire 
the yield is disappointing: being in many cases as low 
as three or even two bushels an acre, instead of the 
promised four, On several farms the blight has 
descended: and the ears are so discoloured by the 
rain as to make unsaleable samples. On others the 
shocks have been tossed and sodden by tempestuous 
winds and rains till they are nearly worthless. In 
Sussex many fields are not worth harvesting, and their 
produce will be left for the cattle to trample down. ‘The 
reports from Suffolk, Essex, Wilts, and the rest are 
equally unsatisfactory. Moreover, the farmer has 
never during the present century found the price of 
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wheat so low at harvest-time. [ast year it was 41s. 
a quarter; to-day the average price is 29s.; while 
wheat grown in Hampshire has actually been sold at 
93s, Now Mr. John Walker, who of all men living 
takes the most cheerful view of agriculture, calculates 
that, with the most careful cconomy, the farmer must 
spend £5 13s. 6d. in renting and cultivating an acre of 
wheat. It is thus placed absolutely beyond question 
that with this year’s prices and returns two and a half 
million acres of English land have been cultivated at a 
loss. Mr. William IE. Bear and others prophesied at 
the end of last season that we had entered upon a 
period of higher prices. 
falsified ; and a heavy fall is likely, for the foreign 
wheat supply is capable of almost indefinite expan- 
sion. 

Only by the most unusual luck with his live-stock 
could the farmer hope to recoup himself for his loss on 
corn, and his salvation during the past few years has 
been in grazing. But the year has been as notorious 
for a famine in grass as for a short corn crop. ‘The 
spring was late, and it was long ere the first grass came 
on the meadows, and tvenighont the year it has never 


The prophecy is already 


prospered. So that artificial food had to be given 
the cows longer than usual, and the dairyman’s 


fine margin of profit has been whittled away. Lambs, 
for lack of keep, had to be driven lean and unready to 
a falling market where they realised low prices. With 
his small hayricks, his light straw, and the general 
scarcity of keep, the farmer is afraid to hold live- 
stock over the winter, and so he has perforce taken it to 
a lamentably kad market. ‘There may still be a fair 
show of roots, but it cannot atone for the prevailing 
disaster. 

A conspicuous advantage of these agricultural tra- 
gedies is that they will hurry on that crisis which sooner 
or later has to be faced. Mr. Channing has been saying 
in the papers that the only way to meet the difficulty is 
to revert to the rents of forty years ago. 
his information as to those rents? ‘There is no official 
return, but assuredly the rents have fallen enormously 
of recent years—in some cases 50 or 75 per cent.—and 
when you come to 7s., 7s. 6d. and 10s. an acre, they 
can scarce drop further. Yet, in Suffolk, Essex, Wilts, 
Gloucester—to mention only a few counties—there 
are proprietors who find even this minimum hard to 
obtain. The bigoted, class-hating Radical, with his 
shameless attacks on property, is in no small part an- 
swerable for the frightful lassitude and despair that 
have come upon all the incomes derived from English 
land. But the issue is rapidly narrowing. Hither 
cultivation will in many districts be abandoned alto- 
gether, and the fields left to produce thorns and 
thistles—or measures must be taken to sccure to the 
husbandman some adequate reward for his labour. 
If we give up the cause of agriculture, then once and 
for ever shall we be wholly dependent on foreign food- 
supplies, and the rural population, left without employ- 
ment, will be free to follow their relatives into the towns. 
What that migration means, we need not at present 
stay to determine. All that needs to be noted is that, 
unless the ruin of agriculture be arrested, no power on 
earth will keep the farmer, the labourer, and the artisan 
and shopkeeper of the village from flocking to in- 
crease ‘the great wens.’ And the only alternative is 
so plain that it needs no stating, 


W hence comes 
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A FUTILE INQUIRY 
io drama is sick unto death, and if recovery Le 


hopeless it is not for want of quacks and prescrip. 
tions. On the one hand, Ibsenism is recommended for 
a purge; on the other, the exhausted tonic of farcical 
comedy is be-puffed with a glib elequence. One jp. 
genious hack implies that the thcatre is suffering from 
‘long, tiresome, and irrelevant speeches’; that, in fact, 


if you ‘cut the cackle and come to the ‘osses* a cure js 
certain. Another prescribes upholstery and moral 
elevation. Mr. Archer, as becomes a critic who looks 


upon the world with a serious eye and whose utteranecs 

to quote a Yankee wag—have ever a ‘ distinct pulpit 
quality, suggests a course of ‘literary * drania, and will 
have it that the only proper doctors are the poets and 
novelists who hitherto have minded their own business 
and refrained from interference with the stage-carpenter, 
He has admonished them in a scrmon cf the utmost 
gravity that they—the poets and novelists—‘ owe it to 
themselves and to literature to make some essay jn 
dramatic form.’ Whereupon an evening paper. in 
accord with its inquisitorial habit—has asked the 
novelists of Great Britain‘ why they don’t write plays, 
and their answers have rivalled as a holiday sensation 
the pleasing investigation pursucd in an adjacent 
column— How it Feels to Die.’ 

The result is much autobiography and not a little 
wholesome contempt for the stage, pleasantly seasoned 
with a mild arrogance and a reckless perversion of the 
English tongue. ‘The novelists have little enough to 
say, Which is only natural. For the question they are in- 
vited to answer is completely inapposite. Mr. Hardy 
doesn’t want to be a dramatist, and pace Mr. Archer, 
there’s an end of it. ‘The author of John J/nglesant ob- 
serves with astounding insight that he is not a novelist, 
and furthermore that be objects to ‘large theatres and 
mechanical appliances. Mr. Norris, after a column cf 
gentlamanly cynicism, comes to the conclusion that 
self-sacrifice is noble, but that he, being Sancho Panza rot 
Don Quixote, prefers to witness the sufferings of others, 
whileseveral members of thesterner sex profess an anxiety 
to assail the managers of London with five-act tragedies. 
Mr. Comyns Carr, rich in the glory of a couple of adapta- 
tions, and conscious of collaboration with a tcnth- 
rate novelist, creates a pleasant diversion, exclaiming 
with unnecessary heat that the novelists don’t write 
plays because they cannot (if his theory of the drama 
be the same as his practice thereof, the longer his re- 
proach is justified, the better will it be for the cffe nd- 
ing novelists). ‘The rest enjoy a gentle advertisement 
with an opportunity, which one at least embraces, 
of laying before the world their plans of the future. 
But the question need never have been put at all. By 
this time even the University Extension Lecturer 
might have realised that literature on the stage is an 
We do not demand epics of our pocts, 
and if they give them out of the largeness of their 
heart, we pass alee byin contempt. Why then should 
we look for Shakespeares among the clients of the 
Circulating Library ? Long since the drama died 
the stage, and a man who can get a quiet hearing for 
his work is not likely to encounter the arrogance of 
actors, the ignorance of the managers, or the uncertain 
temper of pit and gallery. Once upon a time the 
actor and manager were servants, and the theatre 


anachronism. 
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flourished ; now they are masters, and Mr. Archer's 
voice is heard in the land. Mr. Harold Frederic, in the 
letter which he contributes to the present controversy, 
declares that a respectable manager, to whom he had 
submitted a play, approved of the work, but bade 
him ‘write in a scene where the characters should 
wear evening dress. He ‘made answer that this 
was impossible : the whole action took place on a farm, 
among people who had never heard of a dress coat. 
‘The play was rejected, and there is the whole argument 
in a nutshell. 

‘I'he play occupies so small a space in the theatre's 
economy that it is—and must remain—the work of the 
commonest hack. A man of letters will hardly throw 
himself upon the Strand, manuscript in hand, and sue 
for favours at the portals of the great. And even if 
his play be accepted, what hope is reserved of an 
adequate presentment ? ‘The author, indeed, is the 
last to claim consideration ; unless he truckle to 
the first lady, and receive in respectful silence the 
comments of the first gentleman. If he amicably consent 

slash and cut, not to satisfy the principles of 
his art but to humour an actor’s vanity, a manager's 
whim, the path to glory may be free from thorns. 
But suppose—the chance is almost too remote for 
speculation—the play do tickle the wayward ear of the 
mob, what credit shall he get after the first night's 
hysterical applause ? The work is-no longer iby the 
manager-actor, who has condescended to ‘create’ the 
title-role, whispers in the friendly confidence of the 
smoking room that the good lines are all of his own 
inventing ; the lady responsible for the costumes, the 
gentleman who contrived the wigs—these, too. claim 
their share of the glory ; while the carpenter is offended if 
he be not announced as collaborator. Meanwhile the 
play is but a fragment of its design: the author's 
interest in his work has long since declined; and _ his 
The play- 


wright indeed must perforce be a tradesman ; while the 


only solace lies in the problematic treasury. 


novelist has at least a fair opportunity of practising 
his art with dignity and good repute. Ife can write in 
the undisturbed seclusion of his study ; he can solve his 
problems and develop his characters as seemeth him 
best, and without a thought of the footlights. More: 
the cost of the production is in the one case modest ; 
in the other extravagant as vulgarity alone can make 
it. And why should any man—poet, novelist, or 
tinker—outrage his sense of decency and. proportion to 
win the barren honours of the stage, so long as any 
decent employment remain open? ‘True the rewards 
are great, and that our distinguished novelists should 
have persistently resisted the temptation is entirely 
creditable. But if they remain true to their P srofession, 
they will still resolutely decline to further by precept 
or example the union of literature and the drama. 
To-day the divorce is complete, and none is to blame 
save the manager, who knows that there is far more 
money in a common ‘machine,’ if it be properly be- 
paragraphed and upholstered, than in the most finished 
work of art. In which connection we may quote Mr. 
John Oliver Hobbes’ admirable anecdote: ‘There was 
once a decent person, who entreated, “Oh God, give 
me chastity, but not yet.” So the managers of London 
cry aloud for Genius, yet would dudake from its ap- 
proach ; nor is it likely they will ever convert their 
parrot-call into a pious aspiration. Tor this who shall 


, 
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reproach them? If the mob refuses to listen to Genius 
embodied on the stage, why should the manager be 
compelled to lose his money? But let him put off the 
garment of hypocrisy, declare openly that he and Genius 
are sworn foes, that his theatre is a mere machine 
of money-making, that in fact he cares for naught 
but pandering to the popular taste. 

When next our contemporary institutes an inquisi- 
tion it will, we trust, be more happily inspired. It 
were better to leave the novelists to the exercise of 
their craft, and straightly to ask Messrs. Sims, 
Buchanan, and the peerless H. A. Jones why they also 
do not write plays. Is there not also a peculiar pertinence 
in asking Mr. Clement Scott and his colleagues what 
bids them refrain from criticism ? The possibilities in 
this kind, indeed, are infinite. Some might be puzzled 
that the butchers of London do not embark in the 
liquor traffic. Others might wonder why cabmen prefer 
a draughty box to a prebend’s stall. But none shall 
solve the mysteries of taste, and after all there is no 
reason why any man should write a play when it is so 
easy not to. 


A STAMPEDE OF DEPOSITORS 


'T’ is upon a reasonable belief in the sanity of deposi- 
tors—who are inspired for the most part by abso- 
lute faith, but are attacked at times by the wildest fana- 
ticism—that the modern system of banking i is securely 
based. ‘lhis faith it is which makes it possible to collect 
the greater part of the disengaged capital of the country, 
and to put it to the most effective and profitable use. 
But nothing overwhelms the world of business so dis- 
astrously as a violent and persistent ‘ run” upon the de- 
posits of a bank. During the past week the depositors of 
the Birkbeck Bank have shown us to what a pitiable 
depth of cowardice men and women can sink, if they pos- 
sess money, or rather if they fear its loss. ‘That in- 
stitulion, which adds to its popular enterprise the 
business of a building socicty, has fallen upon evil 
times. Its temporary disaster is due to the failure of 
the London and General Bank, whose fall proved 
the destruction of two closely allied ventures— 
the Liberator Building Society and the House and 
Land Investment Trust. Though these last were en- 
gaged ina like business, they had neither relationship 
with, nor bearing upon, the Birkbeck Bank. But the 
‘run’ was started, and since the New Journalism saw 
therein the best of ‘ good copy’ for the dead season, it 
has proved, for some days at least, formidable enough, 
Fortunately the Bank, which holds over five millions of 
the public's money, had the bulk of it invested in 
‘ gilt-edged * saimusitlien, and hence the directors were 
able to increase at pleasure their supply of gold, 
In fact they immediately obtained half a million 
from the Bank of England, and another million 
from the Union Bank of London. Fortunately 
also the bank has no branches, so that the attack 
was concentrated upon one point, which could not, 
morcover, be stormed by a coup de main, owing to one 
of those insignificant facts upon which history is wont 
to turn—a providentiai lack of office accommodation. 
The ‘run* is now subsiding, thanks mainly to the 
determined courage and energetic action of the direc- 
tors: but who shall say whether the rich booty secured 
by the light-fingered gentlimen who plied their trade 
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among the excited crowd of ovine depositors may not 
bring about a like disaster ¢ The thief, indeed, furnished 
proof absolute that money was safer in the Birkbeck 
Bank than in a depositor’s pocket. 

The City, which is mainly occupied with what it is 
pleased to call Ja haute finance —though that too may be 
on a beggarly scale—has given small attention to the 
‘run’ upon the Birkbeck Bank, or to the causes thereof. 
Yet the matter is worth serious consideration. Both in 
its personal and public aspects the failure of the London 
and General Bank and the two institutions connected 
therewith has a meaning which it is impossible to 
overlook. In the first place, the incident is another 
and an overwhelming condemnation of the system 





of ‘guinea-pig’ or ‘ professional’ directors. Here, for 
instance, at the head of the institutions whose failure 
spells ruin to thousands we have Mr, Jabez Spencer 
Balfour, who in addition to representing Burnley 
in Parliament, parcelled out his valuable time and 
wealth of experience amongst some seventeen com- 
panies. At the same time he found leisure for a 
good deal of amiable philanthropy: profit and 
philanthropy now-a-days are indistinguishable. And 
he was also a shining light in what is known as 
the Congregational body; to which the name of 
Jabez is unusually blessed, if we may draw an infer- 
ence from the innumerable ministers who—with their 
sheep—were wont to attend the meetings of the 
‘Balfour’ Companies. Doubtless, also, Mr. Balfour 
leads some sort of a private life; but, even did he not, 
his whole time—of twenty-four hours per diem 

would be inadequate to the proper fulfilment of the 
duties which he owes to the public. That Mr. Jabez 
Spencer Balfour is a sinner above all others we do 
not believe; but there can be no doubt that such men 
as he and his satellites, these so-called * ornamental’ 
directors, are a source of weakness and distrust in 
Joint Stock enterprise. Further, it is quite probable 
that these failures may have an important cffect 
upon the Stock Exchange, although that effect may 
not be immediately felt. But at present the large 
numbers of smaller investors place their money on 
deposit with doubtful concerns, either because they 
are tempted by the high rates of interest offered, 
or because their ignorance closes most other channels 
of investment. Yet too often the money thus de- 
posited is thrown into what the Yankees term a 
‘blind pool, or in otier words, is handed over to cer- 
tain reckless persons who, with power to employ the 
money how they choose, embark upon the rashest 
enterprises, thus emulating the Barkers of Mark 
Lane. Now, if the thrifty citizen took some small 
trouble to hit upon prudent investments he would find 
not only that many satisfactory securities may be 
purchased upon the Stock Exchange, but also that not 
a few Home Railway stocks—for instance—may be 
bought or sold in small amounts. And there can be 


litle doubt that the public would prosper better if 


it invested directly rather than entrusted its money 
to the common intermediaries. But if losses re- 
cently sustained, and the anxiety consequent thereon, 
induce small investors to purchase sound securities 
on their own account, it would be well for the 
issuers of new loans to follow the example of those 
who profess an interest in the foreign market, and to 
divide the shares or bonds into smaller denominations. 
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MODERN MEN 


THEODOR MOMMSEN 


M*“*’ there be that have essayed history, but the art 

: requires so nice an adaptation of faculty to subject 
that the world has searce seen half a-dozen masterpieces, 
And distinction was theirs because in each case the task 
precisely suited the genius of the author. Thus, the stay- 
ing of the Persian avalanche finds in Herodotus its only 
chronicler, as the death-struggle between Sparta and 
Athens owns no historian save Thucydides ; and to imagine 
an exchange of parts were to conceive the impossible. [{ 
a modern would realise the qualities of an alien race or 
rebuild in imagination the distant past, the enterprise 
demands an even subtler combination of talent and sym- 
pathy. Edmund Gibbon’s work is permanent and un- 
assailable, if for no other reason, because he chose the 
one section of the world’s history wherein his unique 
genius could find expression. So Grote, who limps 
many a weary league behind, was born to redeem 
the history of Athens from the narrow bigotry of 
Mitford and the rest. And if Theodor Mommsen’s 
work achieve immortality, it will be because he de- 
scended upon the period of the Roman Republic, 
which race and experience, genius and sympathy marked 
for his own, The factor of nationality, in trath, is not the 
least potent that has contributed to his triumph, 
Throughout the long succession of European history ther 
has ever been an antithesis of race, distinguished by the 
dominant characteristics of Discipline and Culture. In 
Greece the opposition lay between Dorian and Ionian, 
or in a more special sense, between Spartan and 
Athenian: and when the sun of Greece was set Roman 
conflicting with Hellene repeated the antithesis. Te- 
day the Frank represents the Gospel of Culture, the 
Teuton the Gospel of Discipline: and Professor Mommsen, 
being a Teuton, is able beyond other men to appreciate 
the forces which built up the Roman Empire and _ to 
clironicle the history of the Italian stock ere those forces 
were enervated by luxury or exhausted by decay. So 
that the Roman History remains—in the domain of fitera- 
ture —his supreme achievement. 

Among the living there is none to dispute with him the 
title of Scholar, His talent is illuminated by the qualities 
yet not obscured by the defects of the average German. 
He has attempted nothing that he has not mastered, but 
learning has neither extinguished his sense of proportion 

that one antidote against pedantry—nor deadened his 
touch with life and humankind. Though it is his to con- 
trol an infinitude of details, he is not, therefore, blind to 
principles, while his precise and exhaustive knowledge is 
combined with a breadth of view and a subtlety of analy- 
sis wherewith the scholar is too rarely endowed.  Scep- 
tical also can he be on occasion, and it is typical of the 
man and his method that he began his collection of Latin 
inscriptions by rejecting as spurious more than a thousand. 
But there is one master-quality—imagination—without 
which History, like Romance, is but a blurred page. To 
clothe with reality and bodily substance the dead heroes 
of the past, to set them in their true environment, to infer 
their lives and thoughts, their deeds and qualities, from 
the shreds and patches of the ancient records, demands as 


original an invention, as quick a sympathy, as the crea- 


tion of fresh worlds and living types. And every page of 


Mommsen’s work bears testimony to the alert faculty which 


contrives that his men and women shall be not bogies of 


sheet and turnip, but creatures—like ourselves—of blood 


and bone, breathing, thinking, acting, as in their own 


age and in their own atmosphere, With all his predilec- 
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tion he is no specialist: he is familiar with every branch 
of Latin scholarship, and he bas left none where he found 
it. From 1843, when, besides the inevitable volume 
of juvenile verse, Mommsen published three papers on 
Roman Institutions, scarce a year has passed without a 
valuable addition to our knowledge. It was a_ happy 
chance which, after his student life at Holstein and Kiel, 
sent him on his travels in France and Italy, for therein 
that august monument of scholarship—the Corpus [nscrip- 
fionum Lalinarum—took its origin. Dialects, coinage, the 
constitution, the provinces—these are the fuel which 
have fed his inextinguishable industry. His stubborn 
will and astonishing power of work have triumphed over 
disasters that seemed insuperable. In 1880, the accident 
of fire destroyed the materials which years of toil had 
gathered for a History of the Roman Provinces ; five years 
later the loss had been made goed, and the work—a mas- 
terly revelation of Imperial organisation and Imperial policy 
—had challenged the admiration of historians. 

Such—with the brilliant and dogmatic Rémisches Staals- 
recht—are some of the triumphs of the scholar, and to the 


scholar alone these make appeal. But in the []is/ory of 


the Roman Republic, Mommsen essayed to present his re- 
searches and speculations in popular shape: and though 
in our infirmer judgment, a work of two thousand pagcs, 
close packed with facts and cogent reasoning, is ill-adapted 
for the general, this brilliant summary—the concentration 
of manifold labours—vividly reflects the image of his genius. 
The dominant characteristic is an eager enthusiasm for the 
ethics and politics of history. The mythical period has the 
loosest hold upon the historian’s attention, and though he 
has adroitly described wars and the rumours thereof, his 
heart beats not in camps nor tented fields. On the other 
hand, his appraisement of statesmen and _ policies is 
marked by an absorbing interest, a sturdy conviction, 
which invest his work with force and individuality. ‘It 
seldom beseems history to reserve her judgment, he says, 
in discussing the career of Gaius Gracchus ; and the em- 
phasis wherewith Mommsen is wont to express his opinion 
is proof that he holds dogmatism a virtue. ‘The German 
scholar is seldom sedulous of style, and Mommsen’s 
wsthetic limitations are many and obvious. His diction 
is ill-considered, his sentences too often draggle-tailed ; 
yet has he an admirable habit of picturesque presentment 
and a gift of biting satire which is merely unequalled, His 
interest lies in character, not in incident: and it is by 
such flashes of inspiration as his portraits of Cwsar, ‘ the sole 
creative genius of Rome ; of Gaius Gracchus,‘ the political in- 
cendiary and the regenerator of his country’ ; of Marius, 
‘the rustic amidst aristocrats, who was fond of his cups 
and kept a bad cook’ ; of Pompeius, ‘a thoroughly ordi- 
hary man, created by nature to be a good sergeant, called 
by circumstances to be a general and a_ statesman’ ; 
or his caricature of Cicero, ‘by nature a journalist in the 
worst sense of the term, that Mommsen has conquered, 
and is like to retain, the esteem of cultured Europe. 
A kindred power is revealed in Mommsen’s treatment of 
the ethnological side of history ; he draws nations as he 
draws men: an invaluable gift, when you remember that 
Rome’s history was in great measure a conflict of nationali- 
ties. Thus the Roman, the Phoenician, the Greek, and the 
Jewish races, are one and all painted in vivid colours, and 
with amazing verisimilitude. But the picture of the Celts 
—an indolent and poetical, irresolute and fervid, inqui- 
sitive, credulous, amiable, clever, but, from a political point 
of view, thoroughly useless nation’—is a masterpiece. 
This brilliant sketch gave rise to a pretty quarrel, for 
a French Professor, taking offence at a reference to the 
Celts on the Loire and the Seine, who were therein 
included, retorted upon the Teuton in set terms. He 
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commiserated the Germans in that Tiberius would not 
allow the Empire of Rome to be extended to embrace 
their race. ‘For the Germans,’ he said, ‘had never 
been touched by the influence of Rome, whence it 
happens that they have kept up in modern times their 
native rudeness and that peculiar culture, das Germanen- 
‘hum, so different from the civilisation of the Latin races.’ 
Is not the field of Sedan at last avenged ? 

Politics, itis said, are present history, and that Professor 
Mommsen should profess a deep interest in the fortunes 
of his race is but the sequel of his research. Though 
he sternly disclaims the title of politician, he too has 
played a part in practical life. In the troublous times 
of 1848 he declared himself with so outspoken a frank- 
ness that he was forced to resign his chair at Leipzig: and 
in later years, when the rebellious fires of youth had burnt 
themselves out, he sat for a while in the Prussian Land- 
tag. His sympathies were moderately liberal, and _ it 
is recorded of him that once when a tobacco mono- 
poly was threatened he travelled many miles to vote for 
the poor man’s pipe. In 1870, too, he published an elo- 
quent appeal to the Italian nation in which he pleaded 
for his race. ‘Our strength lay in the justice of our 
cause, he urges, ‘but we made ourselves heroes with 
heavy hearts. Ah! do not deprive us of the hope that 
the world is wide enough to hold yet another free and 
fortunate nation.’ But seek his political sympathies in 
the pages of his history and you shall reap a richer har- 
vest, for as every period of history has its political lessons so 
every great historian must be in the same sense a political 
philosopher. Before all things Mommsen is a believer in 
the justice of destiny: a conquering force is approved by 
its very conquest ; or in his own words ‘any rebellion or 
usurpation is justified before the bar of history by exclusive 
ability to govern.’ He trusts not the people: ‘It is only 
too easy to deceive a people’, he has said; and Rome's 
Empire was built up because ‘from the Tarquins to the 
Gracchi the truth was never forgotten that the people 
ought not to govern but to be governed.’ Yet if Momm- 
sen places small faith in Democracy he is no believer in 
oligarchies: the only issue for him is Cwsarism. And if 
the Cwsar be Julius, well. But what if he be Caligula? 


EVOLUTION IN DRESS 
MODESTY 


FFNHE beauty, virtue, and wit of Woman are ofttimes 
counted a matter of measurement. A little more 
stuff and she is Mrs. Grundy ; a little less, and she is— 
Skittles; and mid-way between these twain is the 
natural She; and the mean is ever the best. Yet is 
Modesty no mere affair of less and more. Your Godivas 
are, no doubt, a trifle heated with self-consciousness, and 
the thought of Mater Grundeia ; your Pauline Bonapartes, 
who find ‘the room warm and the artist a gentleman, 
are excessive (let us say) in the opposite direction. But 
your Nausicaa shall hold converse with an Odysseus 
in sea-weeds, yet need no surplus coverings to attest 
her gift. And thus it is that they are generally mis- 
taken who cry out in the market-place, as one time 
and another they have done, and will continue to do, that 
modesty is dying out, or is dead, for that garments are 
seantier, and revelation is a thought more liberal than 
before. In truth, much clothes is oft as not the mark of 
the Prude—of her, that is, whose gifts and opportunities 
are few, and in whose eye the blameless and natural can- 
dour of more fortunate sisters is an eternal challenge to 
comparison and defeat. 
The over-civilised Hellene affected a freakish modesty, 
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whose outward symbol was the Vest: a garment loose, 
fluttering, elegant, and natural, a sort of check upon the 
possibilities of the flowing, the more discursive gown, Says 
Sophocles— 

Still in the light dress struts the vain Hermione, 

Whose opening folds display the naked thigh. 

Lycurgus, indignant and ashamed, encouraged the Spar- 
tan virgin to show herself ‘clothed on with chastity,’ and 
little or naught besides; yet was ever Modesty so per- 
fectly expressed as in that statue of the Maiden—slim, 
very youthful, pure, in act to start for the foot-race ? 
The Amazon clad herself close to the ankle and wrist ; 
so as to complete, as nearly as she might, her resem- 
blance to her rival Man. On the other hand, the 
Gaul and the Briton of old time went naked to below 
the breasts, and were undecided and irregular in the 
matter of skirts. True, they stinted not paint nor beads, 
but these garnishings the Prude does not consider clothes, 
Now, in this case, Paint was a prelude to the Petticoat ; 
and the original idea of both Petticoat and Paint was nol 
one of concealment. The Roman invasion fired the 
simple creatures with new fancies: they learned that 
they were naked, and they hastened to be covered. 
There is none so execrably fervent as your apostate ; so 
the Head-Rail dissembled all save the eyes and nose. 
The Wimple put an end to the spectacular value of throat 
and bosom. ‘The Petticoat bore witness to the fact 
that Woman, though she walked, was legless. Yet even 
this fashion could not quench her instinct of coquetry. 
Chaucer's Prioress disposed her wimple with a grace ; 
and the Wife of Bath, though she was uppish enough to 
bewimple herself in imitation of her betters, had not the 
heart to hide her scarlet stockings; while as for that 
‘gay popelet, the Carpenter's Wife, ‘ her shoon were laced 
on her legges hie, and the embroideries on her smock 
were public property. 

The cult of the Madonna led to the seclusion of 
woman; when the Prude triumphed all along the line. Men 
fought her battles and made sonnets to her eyebrows ; 
but all the while her beauty was sepulchred in a port- 
able grave of cumbrous and unwieldy draperies. That 
this perverse disdain of natural privileges should en- 
dure for ever was impossible ; but the return to reason 
was a long and painful process. The chiefest aid 
to enfranchisement was the Renaissance. Masaccio, a 


‘forerunner, painted Woman with grace and force and 


freedom ; from his Eve Departing Paradise Eve’s daugh- 
ters began to realise what they had lost : after long years 
came Titian with his sumptuous and endearing revela- 
tions, and in these the lesson was complete. Woman 
learned to temper the exuberance of her attire, and to 
do herself justice without dishonouring her decorum. 

In Frence, one of the first to rebel was Anne of Brit 
tany : she had a pretty ankle, and she shortened her skirts. 
Again, La Reine Margot, Brantome’s ‘miracle of the 
world, had the loveliest bust and shoulders; and she was 
the earliest and by no means the least daring champion of 
the theory that what are called ‘ High Necks’ are fatal in 
Woman and an offence to Man. Oddly enough, the 
shoulders were emancipated long before the arms, which 
were not displayed with any freedom till the seventeenth 
century: perhaps because the Sleeve was long a prime 
and very curiously considered point of attire. 

By the Restoration, however, the elbow-sleeve was an 
accepted fact, and the ‘soft inwardness’ of the lower arm 
a familiar delight. The ‘low-neck’ was, by this time, 
almost a commonplace ; yet were there backslidings now and 
then; and Lely’s Countess of Grammont holds you up her 
loose gown, lest it should slip too low. In the eighteenth 
century, the elbow-sleeve was common wear ; and the sole 
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defence of the more prudish was a pair of long gloves, 
There was a reaction against the naked humours of the 
Second Charles; but in England these earlier years were 
not conspicuously decorous, nor the reverse. Ina France of 
lighter mind, offences were not infrequent ; yet Watteau’s 
message is ever instinct with delicacy or grace. He had 
too true a taste to let his women ruin the lines of breast 
and shoulder with any such fripperies of ribbon and Jace 
as were presently to triumph. If the neck were long, he 
might permit a fluttering garniture of ruche, but on the 
shoulders the drapery lay flat and soft as usual. Hig 
natural modesty caused him ever to touch the breasts 
with some slight decoration sheltering between: a bow of 
ribbon carelessly looped against nakedness ; a rose with 
leaves judiciously disposed ; at the least a necklet, whose 
pendants distracted—and fixed—the adventurous eye, 
Came some decades of years, and Woman began hankering 
after politics. Her Grace of Devonshire and others did 
Fox’s canvassing ; and Rowlandson became the minister 
of the Avenging Gods. He failed not to emphasise their 
virtual immodesty of mind, nor the glaring impropriety of 
their dress. A caricature is but a portrait with too many 
accents : and Rowlandson affirms that of modesty there 
was little in the years he figured. Indeed the skimped 
and scanty wear of the century’s end was not other than 
appropriate and natural to the time. There were but two 
inches of dress about the waist ; and the breasts stared 
stupid over tuckers of gowns. It was the mode ; and the 
effect was one of mere shamelessness : 
Hence girls once mode.t, with no blush appear, 
With legs displayed, and swan-so‘t bosom bare. 

And in 18038, ‘ Permit me,’ writes an anxious moralist in 
The Lady's Monthly Museum, ‘to inform the sex, that it is 
imprudent to expose so much these charms which ought 
only to enrapture the eyes of one fond heart.’ The 
anatomy is unique ; but the sentiment is unimpeachable. 
Rowlandson attests that five years later Low Necks and 
short sleeves were still the fashion, and it was delicious 
for Youth and Beauty; but where these go, Age and 
Folly only too surely follow,and our Rowlandson—a Rubens 
gone mad and savage and grotesque— is all-too frequently 
unfit for comment and discussion. An effect of reaction, 
no doubt. The High Neck is comparatively modern: 
indeed the Prude was never so much, nor to such purpose, 
with us as she has been since the advent and triumph of her 
male, the Blameless Prig. And now her shadow involveth 
every innocent device of the natural and joyous woman in 
a sort of guilty, self-conscious, and forbidding gloom. 

Necks were particularly ‘low’ about 1830; when 
lockets rested coaxingly, and Grandville loved to picture 
the indiscretions of the lean yet liberal Spinsterhood : and 
earlier still, there was an outbreak of chemisettes and 
sleeves in lace and muslin, escaping the diffident bodice, 
to veil yet not dissemble shoulder and arm, But by 1548, 
Hygieia, the Implacable Goddess, was in full career; Fancy 
and Whim were sent to Bedlam ; the High-Neck alone en- 
sured salvation. It is with us still—the High Neck and 
Jaeger and the Laws of Health. No more roses for Cas- 
tara’s breast! For what ¢s Castara’s breast if not the seat 
of Castara’s lungs? [ut if we shut ourselves in and up by 
day, we took to opening our frocks by night more liberally 
than ever before, and at one time went so far as to substi- 
tute shoulder-straps for sleeves, and Mars could talk of 
girls who ‘se déshabillent pour le bal.’ This last summer 
signs of better things appeared, in the shape of short loose 
sleeves and a tiny opening at the neck. The truth is that 
who says Fancy-dress says foolishness. The beautiful Miss 
Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of Kingston, appeared at 
a ball in so transparent a set of gauzes that her mistress, 
the Princess of Wales (although no Prude), was fain to 
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dissemble their effect in her own royal mantling ; and a 
Second Empire beauty turned up one night at a dance in 
so austere a sketch of the Hellenic habit—no doubt a 
reminiscence of Orphée and the Belle Heléne—it amazed 


and disconcerted the Tuileries. 


LAUDER—II 


BOUT a year after the publication of Milton's Use and 

Imitation of the Moderns, Lauder’s challenge to the 
Universities was taken up by Dr. Douglas, of Balliol ; the 
same critic who was to expose, at one time or another, 
Bower's History of the Popes, Hume's sophistries, and the 
Cock Lane Ghost. (Goldsmith mentions him in the [e- 
taliation :— 

‘Here Doug'as retires from his toils to relax ; 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks. 

New Lauders and Lowers the Tweed shall cross over, 

No countryman living their tricks to discover.’) 
His pamphlet, Milton No Plagiary, astonished the town, 
delighted the Whigs, and, for once, dismayed Dr. Johnson. 
The conscientious Lauder, ‘whose notions of Morality 
taught him to accuse Milton of a want of Probity,’ had, in 
order to make good his charge, used forgeries ‘ perhaps 
the grossest that were ever obtruded on the World.’ In 
1690, Hogwus—one William Hog, a poet of some reputa- 
tion in Oxford in his day—had translated Paradise Lost 
into Latin verse. Now, not only had Lauder used twenty 
lines of this translation to interpolate his authorities 
withal ; transferring eight lines to the text of Staphorstius, 
three to Taubmannus, and so forth (by which method, 
complains the indignant Whig Doctor, it would be easy to 
extract blasphemy from the Bible, or treason from the Act 
of Settlement); but, conversely, and with still greater 
insolence, he had translated two lines from Grotius 

And Lakes of liv:ng Sulphur ever flow, 
And ample Spaces, «.7.\— 

and included them in a quotation from Milton. ‘I can 
compare his conduct,’ says Dr. Douglas, ‘to nothing else 
but to that of a Man, who, though he had it in his Power 
to produce authentic deeds to prove his Title to an Estate, 
should rather chuse to rest the Merits of his Cause on 
forged ones.” Which is true enough: for if Lauder had 
possessed as much learning as malignity he might have 
made out his ease, such as it would have been, without 
falling back on interpolation, 

Douglas’s bomb-shell provoked an immediate apology 
from Lauder’s booksellers, in which they gave notice that 
they would decline any further intercourse with the 
offender, who had,‘ with the greatest Confidence, acknow- 
ledged the Interpolation of all the Books, and seemed to 
wonder at the Folly of Mankind in making such an extra- 
ordinary Rout about eighteen or twenty Lines.’ Indeed, 
the rogue’s shamelessness was astonishing enough. He 
had quoted, for instance, as from Ramsay, a line which 
never existed but in Virgil. And when he was asked his 
reason for ‘so unnecessary a Piece of Fraud, his only 
excuse was that he had thought the insertion would be 
a great improvement to the text. Dr. Johnson, mean- 
while, felt that he had given the Whigs occasion to 
blaspheme. He hastened to follow, and to better, the 
example of the booksellers. He dictated an abject and 
unconditional apology to Lauder himself ; which was pub- 
lished forthwith. ‘Nor will I aggravate my Crime by 
disingenuous Palliations. I confess it, I repent. it, and 
resolve that my first Offence shall be my last.’ One can 
see the Doctor standing over him while he writes— 
threatening him, perhaps, with the oak-plant with which 
he afterwards menaced Macpherson. 

In his character of a penitent, it seems, Lauder hoped 
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to obtain an easy indulgence from the Tories, and to sell 
them, by subscription, certain editions which he had 
edited of Masenius and of Grotius. But, finding the pub- 
lic, both Tory and Whig, disgusted, he tried to set himself 
right by a Leller lo the Rev. Mr. Douglas (W. Lauder, 
A.M., 1751); to which, it is worth noting, he prefixed 
the motto Quem penilet peccasse pane est innocens. His 
account of the motives of his fraud is quite extraordi- 
nary. About ten years before, he had published an edition 
of Johnston’s Translations of the Psalms. By this book, 
for which he had obtained a recommendation from the 
Church of Scotland, he hoped to raise his fortune, and 
‘to support himself,’ as he says, ‘from the miseries of 
indigence.’ ‘But Mr. Pope, in his malevolence to Mr. 
Benson, who had distinguished himself by his fondness 
fur the same version, ete. (but that is a long story), ‘ de- 
stroyed all my hopes by a distich’ (in the Dunciad) ‘in 
which he places Johnston in a contemptuous comparison 
with the author of Paradise Lost.’ (The lines are simply 
these :— 
‘On two unequal crutches propp’d he came, 
Milton’s on this, on that one Johnston’s name.’) 

‘From this time all my praises of Johnston became ridi- 
culous. Wherefore, ‘it was natural not to be pleased ; 
and my resentment, seeking to discharge itself, was un- 
happily directed against Milton,’ 

The rest we know. But part, at least, of the Postscript 
to this inconceivable letter must be given. It follows 
some testimonials to his literary ability... . ‘And now 
my character is placed above all suspicion of fraud by 
authentic documents, I'll make bold at last to pull off 
the mask and declare sincerely the true motive that 
induced me to interpolate a few lines into some of the 
authors quoted by me in my Essay.’ He merely wished, 
it seems, to try the acumen of the critics ; even as Michael 
Angelo tested his contemporaries, or as Benjamin Wilson 
tricked Hudson, or Muret the great Scaliger. Still the 
public was deaf: and in 1754 Lauder desperately relapsed 
into his old courses, and addressed himself to the Tories, 
Perhaps the part of Zoilus to Milton’s Homer suited him 
too well to be lightly abandoned. One of the mottoes 
to his last book—(Aing Charles I, vindicated from the 
Charge of Plagiarism brought against him by Milton, and 
Milton himself convicted of Forgery, and a gross Imposition 
on the Public) is — 

Summum crede nefis antmam praferre pudort, 

Lt propter vitam, v.vendi perdere causas. 
and the tenth and last motive of his crime therein given 
is—his fanatical Jacobitism. He had wished to provoke 
an outcry against forgery, and ‘hen to show that Milton was 
not only a plagiary in the matter of Paradise Lost, but had 
interpolated Sir Philip Sidney’s prayer into King Charles's 
Kikon Basilike. ‘And should it be demanded, why this 
Zeal for the Honour of Charles the First? What is 
Charles the First to me? or I to Charles? I answer, that 
it is my principle to reverence his memory, and that is 
sufficient.’ 

But perhaps we have followed this remarkable person's 
career long enough. He was forced, in the end, to leave 
the country, and died in great indigence at Barbadoes. 
There is reason to suppose that he was supplied with his 
materials from Louvain, by the Jesuits ; who wished, pro- 
bably, to assist the Jacobite reaction. 


CANDIDI SOLES 


HEY find us in varying moods, those memories of 
° brighter days than seem left to us, Sometimes we 
have a thrill of pleasure, that at least we have lived and 
enjoyed ; sometimes we are evenly regretful and not un. 
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pleasantly sad ; and sometimes we are vexed with hatred 
for ourselves or circumstance. More rarely we can brace 
ourselves, and 


Let it lie where it fell, far from the living sun, 
The past that, goodly once, is gone and dead and Cone ; 


brace ourselves and determine to enjoy with no pre-occu- 
pation the pleasures thrown us by wealth or poverty, our 
enemies or our friends. And now and then, alas !—for we 
are constant spectators of acting, and are imbued with a 
sense of dramatic fitness (of the cruder sort)—we pose to 
ourselves and will make a veritable tragedy of what was 
in truth a miserable ending. Pose to ourselves—for the 
clear suns are not commonly succeeded by thunder and 
ruin, but by drizzling rain and delusive glimpses through 
the clouds. 

There be two kinds of pessimists. The one is concerned 
with the world at large—whether its members be‘of the 
school of Schopenhauer or of some other predicating of it 
that it contains more evil than good, . The pessimist of 
the other kind says of himself that his life has more pain 
than pleasure. He is not necessarily a pessimist as the 
word is used in the schools. The poet, for instance, of 
‘The City of Dreadful Night,’ by whom this pessimist is 
represented as well as, or better than, he deserves, did not 
deem the world unfortunate ; rather he bad some pride 
in being of a small minority. ‘Surely I write not for the 
hopeful young ’—words curiously like those of one far 
differently conditioned, less as a poet, infinitely more in- 
teresting as a man, the late Lord Lytton. Of this sad 
company, that may or may not think the world dark, but 
is sure there is no light at home, the most are hypocrites, 
not more hypocritical than a faction of optimists, with its 
‘God's in His heaven, all’s right with the world,’ but still 
seeking sympathy with false pretences. There remain a 
few who are honest. 

They especially delight in feigning to themselves a better 
time than is now. J anilas vanttalum! This also is vanity. 
For most often the temperament that sees life with their 
eyes saw it ever so, and if they remembered all, the con- 
solation would be gone. But their self-love insists 
privately that they cheat themselves with the belief that 
life has not altogether cheated them, and so they must 
Jook back on a golden age in their individual existences, 
as did humanity of old in the existence of the race. 

There is another point in which human vanity asserts 
itself in them. The sense of injustice done to them is 
intolerable, and they foster secretly a consciousness that 
themselves deserve all the blame. But, to be fair, you 
also are subject to this. If the clearly recognisable hand of 
Fate brought those fair days to a close, vanity is unhurt ; 
no man need disdain to be harmed of Fate. But if the 
blame lies between the fickleness or stupidity of another 
and yourself (one speaks here as the profane, without 
prejudice to determinism), vanity cries out that it was 
yours. It is easier to brood on a love you have outgrown 
than on one that waxed weary of you. So, though it be 
hard to think you threw away your happiness, ‘tis 
harder to realise you were wrong in your reading of char- 
acter, and wasted your best on one unworthy. This not of 
passion, which has its inexorable laws, whereof if a man 
complain, he is only fit to be gibbeted. But friendship, 
and especially enthusiastic friendship, presents too often 
these affronts to vanity, and occasions these casuistries. 
Probably both you and your friend were at fault. It 
is decreed that no human being shall perfectly understand 
another, and commonly when a misconception has been 
formed, time and thought widen it on both sides. All 
things said and done are twisted to a prejudice, and then it 
all ends in enmity or futile make-belief. A commonplace 
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theme, and it may be unmanly to dwell too much on it 
But there is something in all that which suggests in 
infinity of suffering. “Tis so pitiable an object, that jn 
grown corn, and it takes so long for affection to Cease ty 
trouble. Some chance meeting or allusion is ever bring. 
ing back the past, and you console yourself with th, 
Roman’s comfort : 
Fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles ; but— have they > 


DISCIPLINE 


_ a previous article, I alluded to one point only in oy 

new drill-book. There are several others that desery, 
attention, Drill (for instance) is no more than a means 
to the end of discipline. Yet discipline, in any true sence 
of the term, seems never to have occurred to our c& mipilers 
as an end at all. 

The idea of drill is of foreign origin, as the derivation 
of the word implies. It came over to us after transmigra- 
tion through a variety of States. Ultimately, the cen. 
ception was matured in Prussia by the ‘eld Dessauer’: 
and, when the Seven Years War had shown its utility, we 
adopted it with enthusiasm. Dundas, our original dri! 
book, is almost. a verbal transcript of the then existing 
Prussian infantry regulations. Now, in a thoroughly war- 
like race (for instance, the Zulu) drill is only required as a 
curb to the impetuosity of the individual, as a means (that 
is) to secure united action. In a servile race—for instance. 
with the Russians—it is necessary as a means of inducing 
men to face fire at all. Between the two extremes, every 
gradation is conceivable. And in proportion as armies 
become more national, and therefore consist more and 
more of men torn (in the language of Humanitarians) 
from the plough and the loom, so also becomes more in- 
perative the necessity for increased strictness of drill, as 
a means to securing discipline, or, as I prefer to put it, 
courage under fire, and the mutual confidence engendered 
thereby. 

It was perhaps natural that this last point should have 
been seen more early and more clearly by a nation fighting 
against enormous numerical odds, and compelled to use 
every available man for its defence, than by one able to 
play its part on land very creditably with the sweepings 
of its gaols. But in the latter case the value of discipline 
became apparent as a means of checking disorder among 
the men, and outbreaks of brutality against the civilians 
on whom they were quartered. Hence it has come to 
pass that ‘discipline’ with us is understood to mean, 
primarily, an absence of crime during peace or on ser- 
vice, among the troops: whereas in Germany it maintains 
its original signification of steadiness under fire. 

This meaning was within anace of being forgotten thirty 
years ago, but the experiences of (66 and ‘70 brought 
about its discovery ; and (curiously) it was the enormous 
disadvantage of the Germans in infantry armament in the 
latter war which led to this result. In 1866 the superiority 
of the breech-loader opposed to the muzzle-loader gave 
the necessary impulse forward to the bulk of the men. 
They knew that they could extend in safety, and all they 
desired was the chauce of using their weapons to effect. 
This led, against the wishes of their leaders, to a succes- 
sion of gigantic skirmishing fights, based on the individual 
desire of the soldier to kill his enemy, and, thanks to 
the disparity of armament, these haphazard tactics were 
successful. The fact of their success, which proved 
nothing, was seized on by a number of zealous but 


previously inexperienced officers, who, as the late Chief of 


the Staff, Bronsart von Schellendorf, in his reply to their 
leader, Captain May, pointed out, had never been through 
the Staff College, where they would have learnt that 
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nothing iu war is absolutely good or bad but only relatively 
so, For upon this point all systems of tactics turn, and 
py this all normal attacks and other royal roads to victory 
are for ever barred amongst practical soldiers. “Still, the 
new idea ‘caught on.’ The old drill masters had overdone 
their task. By a ‘mass’ system of training, introduced 
during the long years of peace to save trouble (that being 
the one point that appeals to all officers alike), they had 
certainly succeeded in imparting to their short service 
coldiers the outward form of discipline. But when the 
bullets began to fly, the absence of the inner living spirit 
became painfully apparent. Yet, as we have seen, against 
the obsolete weapons of the Austrians, this perfunctory 
training, supplemented by the improvised system of skir- 
mishing, had sueceeded : and public opinion swung round 
in its favour, The swing had about reached its limit when 
the Army was called on to face the far superior weapon 
of the French Infantry ; which, also, actually suited the 
traditional nature of French Infantry training somewhat 
better. I do not allude to Marshal Neil’s regulations for 
the observance of the defensive, but to the system of 
individualised fighting, which, under the special circum- 
stances of the Revolution and the First Empire, had made 
the French masters of Continental Europe. 

Qn the Prussian side, for the first time I believe in 
military history, troops were led against the enemy under 
the false impression that the art of leading consisted in 
reducing immediate loss. ‘Hard pounding, gentlemen,’ 
the Duke is reported to have said at Waterloo; ‘ We will see 
who stands it longest.’ The Prussian generals forgot that, in 
a victorious fight, losses only depend on the quality of the 
troops. Fortunately these ideas were not largely enter- 
tained by the junior officers in direct contact with their men. 
While their superiors sat by (under fire, of course ; for 
they shewed no want of pluck, but only of judgment) and 
shouted, ‘Give them skirmishers, my lads; we will soon 
have them out of that,’ the officers, foreseeing the conse- 
quences, and anxious only to close with the enemy at 
clfective ranges, said to one another and to themselves, 
‘For God's sake let us keep some men in hand. We must 
maintain some kind of order in this concern. And in 
every case it was the presence or absence of a closed 
body of troops, in line or company-column, at the decisive 
point, that determined victory or defeat. 

This fact was not immediately appreciated: and the 
radical party of tacties, encouraged by the fame which 
Captain May had obtained, and possessed of the peculiar 
form of intellectual hysteria which characterises the 
radicals of all countries, had time to deluge the market 
with their pamphlets, containing facts which were ‘ rela- 
tively’ correct, and conclusions deduced therefrom, which 
were ‘absolutely’ wrong. Unfortunately, our English 
ideas of tactics are based almost entirely on the showing 
of these pamphlets: for the publishers’ rage for trans- 
lating them died out quite of a sudden. So that, in con- 
sequence of our publishers’ whims and our officers’ linguistic 
deficiencies, we remain, as a nation, entirely ignorant of 
prevailing thought in the country we imagine we are 
copying. And our tactical societies and military literature 
generally (Major Henderson’s writings excepted) are only 
leading us further astray. 

In Germany, the common sense of the army, enormously 
swayed by the expressed opinions of the Emperor and of 
the older generals who had seen war as it used to be, 
‘simply laughed the faddists to death: and in five years 
the army, headed strikingly enough by those very regi- 
ments which had suttered most heavily, was back at the 
old game—modified only by the fact that mass training, 
seen to be inapplicable to the conditions of short service, 
Was how supplanted by individual training. The soldier 
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was no longer a machine to be kept in place by the pres- 
sure of a greater fear from behind, but an intelligent 
being: and the more his intelligence was developed, the 
better he was like to stand as the finished product of 
discipline attained by drill. Intelligence implies a latent 
power of self-control. Courage in presence of danger is 
ultimately, also, self-control. When a man has acquired 
self-control—when not even the crash and the carnage of 
bursting shells can produce a quiver in his face—he is 
recognised by his comrades as relatively ‘ brave,’ and his 
example reacts on those around him. But this self-control 
is to be acquired by degrees: and it is necessary, with 
ordinary men, to begin at the beginning. A man must 
first be taught to bring his limbs under immediate and 
absolute control. For which purpose drill lays down cer- 
tain simple movements, such as the ‘ balance-step,’ and, 
in Germany, the ‘parade march.’ These movements must 
ultimately be carried out with the greatest ‘ concentrated 
effort of will and body’: wherefore, done in a slack and 
slovenly manner, they are altogether useless. And it is 
precisely the omission to insist on this point which renders 
apparent the want of actual knowledge on the part of the 


framers of our drill book. In the German one, it is the 


one essential point on which the compilers insist. 

Further, the more intelligent the soldier is made by 
teaching, whereby he learns to appreciate, as a matter of 
experience, the military importance of the matter in hand, 
the more rapidly does he acquire this self-control, which 
is will-power. Again, we know that the greater a man’s 
will-power and intelligence, the greater is his influence 
over his fellows: even as it is easier to address a crowd of 
country bumpkins than, say, the House of Commons, 
Hence, a drill-book worthy of the name should teach (first) 
the education of the intelligence, (secondly) the acquire- 
ment of the habit of self-control, and (finally) the concen- 
tration of every man’s will on the execution of the special 
duty ordered, without reference to the nature of the arms 
in use. The responsibility falls on the officer who gives 
the order, for he alone can judge of its necessity. Troops 
‘ran only be disgraced by failure to obey that order. And 
esprit de corps should make disgrace harder to bear than 
death itself. 

A drill-book which does not make this will-training a 
cardinal point, and which thereby sacrifices the whole of 
the power which a number of concentrated wills can 
evoke, simply does not deserve confidence as a drill-book 
at all, I. N. Mauve (Capt. late R.E.). 


THE WRITINGS OF ALTHEA SWARTHMOOR 


PORTRAIT of Althea Swarthmoor hangs in the 

library of the House with Eleven Staircases. She 
is depicted (by Kneller’s brush) as a tall, thin woman 
of about thirty, somewhat sallow in the matter of com- 
plexion, and with deerhound eyes. Her crisp black hair 
is drawn plainly from an admirably arched brow, and there 
is a perplexed look about her lips. 

Doctor Marston’s miniature hangs beside—the present- 
ment of a corpulent, thick-necked divine with a fair skin, 
pallid eyes and a sensuous mouth.  Herrickian curls 
lie flat on the temples ; a suave grace is manifest in the 
dimpled chin and complacent cheeks. 

The literary remains of Althea are coffined in the 
sheepskin on the topmost shelf of the bookcase. The 
Swarthmoors have a strenuous objection to the opening of 
this volume, for the episode of their seven times great-aunt 
is supposed to reflect no honour on the family. However, 
a few specimens of her fantastic letters, culled at ran- 
dom, can harm neither them nor the reader, 
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Althea Swarthmcor lo Dr. Marston, 
The House with Eleven Staircases, 
19th May, 1709. 


Do not fear, good Doctor, that I shall ever lose the re- 
membrance of those tender words you spoke in the maze 
t’ other evening. It is not necessary to copy them down 
for me ; for they seem part of some rich painting, whereof 
the hanging moon and the stars form the background— 
such a picture as shall ever remain before my view. Yet 
I thank you for your kind proffer, and, whilst I forbid you, 
entreat you to know that I am depriving myself of what 
would be a most valued souvenir. Commend me to 
madam your wife ; and understand that I am most cor- 
dially your ever faithful friend to serve you. 


Dr. Marston to Althea Swarthmoor.* 
Baltcomb in Lancashire, 
20th May, 1709. 


Honoured Madam,—I was writing my discourse for the 
Sunday when the messenger brought your most gracious 
Truly a great happiness hath fallen to me! 
When I declared myself as one whom the power of your 
presence and the fascination of your glances conquercd, 
I felt the same spirit as is described by the lover in the 
Canticles —Zurn away thine eyes, for they have overcome me. 
In the pulpit I shall next hold forth on the Shulamite 
and her would-be spouse. A fig for those who fondly 
believe the Church is meant! ‘Tis an idyllic cry of pas- 
sion betwixt real man and real woman ; the preparative 
for as rich a marriage song as the world ever imagined. 
Yet, madam, to you alone dare I acknowledge this idea. 
We are both freed (in mind) from the conventional ; but 
the world is apt to be censorious with those who have 
strength to think apart from the multitude. Therefore 
my treatment of the old love-song must be in the usual 
veil of supposed prophecy. How rarely does it befall a 
man to have such a friend (if I dare think you my 
friend) as you! Let me see you soon: I have a thou- 
sand thoughts to elaborate—a thousand religious fears to 
overcome. My poor wife is at present sunning herself 
amongst the herbs; she is again threatened with a ple- 
thora. I am, with the truest sense of gratitude and 
respect possible your most humble, most obedient and 
most obliged servant. 


Althea Swarthmoor lo Dr. Marston, 
The House with Eleven Staircases, 
30th July, 1709. 

Were it not that I had promised to write whene’er I 
had leisure I might, perchance, choose rather to loiter about 
the pleasaunce with my brother's children, and to sit by 
the water basins, watching the goldfish, and paddling my 
fingers. But the strange impatience that has held me of 
late forces me to take pen in hand, and to write the wild 
thoughts that flee through my brain. If only the sound 
of thy voice came, the mid day heat would disappear and 
I should be refreshed as by fountains, 

Tell me of Love, not in the few words that almost make 
me swoon with their power, but in one long, uninterrupted 
recital. Fear not the censure of other folk (for the speech 
shall sink secret into my bosom) but drag it out of thy 
very heart—one drop of blood for each word. Thy 
miniature lies on my table, alas, my Bible hath grown 
dusty with neglect. May we not meet to talk of Passion 
and of Death, and how they oft walk hand in hand 
together? Your most loyal and ever devoted Althea. 


* This letter is the only one preserved. 
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The Same to the Same. 
5th August, 1709, 


A trifle I have written I enclose. One at dinner chid 
me for never having loved. The verses were bor of 
fevered heat during a restless night. I have named them 
The Secret Priestess of the Amorous Deities. 

Nymphs and Shepherds forthwith sing 
To Dan Cupid, Friend and King, 
Gamester with our wavering hearts, 
Giver both of joys and smarts : 


Hail to Cupid! Wail! 


I[ail to Venus! Mother Queer, 
Who, with eyes of glist’‘ning sheen, 
Spo:ts him on, our souls to cheat, 
Laughs and sings at every feat : 


Hail to Venus!) Hail! 


But the Love, which dwelt inside 
My heart's core, lad liefer died, 

Than be praised and sung aloud, 
For ‘twas secret, wild, and prcud. 


The Same to the Same. 
September 20th, 1700, 


That you should truly admire what you were good 
enough to praise gives me pure joy. In my girlhood | 
had dreams of helping another by throwing my whole life 
into his, Am I really of service to you? Assure me that 
you did not flatter. Doubting is delicious only when one 
is certain that the doubts must be resolved. Another walk 
in the coppice, now that the nights are so sweet and so 
misty. Another of those fatal, delicious hours, wherein 
Love comes at the flood. Dear Marston, best and noblest 
of friends, believe me ever to be your devoted and very 
attached servant, 


A Manuscript of Althea Swarthmoor, suggested ly some 
Dread, (Written about January, 1710.) 

There is nothing in the world more sad than a Love 
that’s dying. Profoundest melancholy comes when the 
gaud.ly hued leaves drop from the parent boughs in 
Autumn, and leave the trunk gaunt, bare, and unlovely, 
Those trees are beautifullest whose fruit hangs bright and 
cheering through the Winter, but, alack! they are rare 
indeed. 

How the groaning branches weep when they sce their 
offspring, yellow, crimson, and death-colour, lying beneath 
them, or carried off, dancing blythely, by every little 
breeze, to shrivel and decay as Nature demands, on some 
alien soil. The fairest lineaments of Devotion depart 
thus from us, and though we grasp a withered tender- 
ness with such a palsied hold as an age-worn oak clutches 
its leaves, the unwilling thing passes away, floats through 
the thin air, and leaves us tearful. 

We force ourselves to exact those little attentions 
given by the beloved one, and take an unhealthy gratif- 
‘ation in such, believing, or striving to believe, that there 
is no gold and nought but baser metal in the world. But 
this cannot last. The Passions of some are destined to die 
quickly. To warm a corse on the hearth brings back 10 
life. Bury the dead deeply, water its grave with streaming 
eyes, and in Spring-tide pluck a withered violet or some 
other sweet-scented blossom from the green sod. Whilst 
cherishing the token in thy bosom, laugh and be merry 
in the knowledge that there is no attendant Spirit from 
the pined creature hovering near. 

First desire is ever immature, and worthless in compati- 
son with that which comes in after-life. It is not true 
that the nature understood to be the largest is capable of 
the grandest thoughts, for often the most selfish soul is 
lifted to the highest ecstasy. The strength given by 
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September 17, 1892] 


powerful Love is Divine ;—the sun warms and ripens 


Life; Earth is no longer Earth, Existence is a glorious 
vif t. ; 

° Love that’s true lasts for ever—Death cannol end it. 
My certain hope, nay belief, is that, whether the After- 
wards be cast in a wondrous, lovely country, or an arid 
desert, an arm will clasp my waist and feet pace beside 


mine, Whose owner will share all my joy and all my pain. 


Althea Swarthmoor to Dr. Marston. 
Ist February, 1710. 


Day after day of wearisome snow ! Interminable work- 
ings with my needle and discoursings on my sister's spinet ! 
No interview in private to make me forget the staleness of 
life. When you come here I must needs sit with hands 
folded, to listen to the mouldy apophthegms my brother 
repeats, and admire the quiet courtesy wherewith you 
A woman must think of nought but her still2oom, 


reply. 
Even as it is they look upon 


her table and the fashions. 
me as a hawk amongst sparrows. 

Ah me, to live with a squire who knows nought but 
Bacon, and knows him, alas, insufficiently ; and a lady 
whose highest inspiration is to work tent-stitch better 
than her neighbours at ‘Thundercliffe! Lord, how the 
children are bred! Barbary, who is now twenty, still sits 
demure, and fancies she was brought out of a parsley- 
plot! 

Send me those writings of yours, that speak so curiously 
of happiness. Also those volumes of Suckling and Roches- 
ter you mentioned. ‘ Pigmalion’s Image’ I read with de- 
light : it is a picture of such vivid, fruit-like loveliness as 
no modern poet could invent. Almost the reader believes 
in its truth—for me, my breath came quick and my cheeks 
grew hot as the Sculptor’s desire was granted. Is there 
no other poem told in so sweet a fashion? Have you not 
quoted one ‘ Hero and Leander’ by Kit Marlowe ; the 
story of a lover who swam the sea? Pray, if thou canst 
procure it do so, for I am enamoured of verse. 

To-morrow night we go to the Assembly Ball. I have 
prepared a surprise for you. Such a gown as you swore 
would become me most has been devised, and you will 
see me in light green, with laces of dead-leaf colour, Let 
not scruples hinder your coming. 

Lastly, for I was fain to finish with the taste of this, I 
am sending you a cravat, wrought by my own hands, of 
almirable point, of the kind Antonio More loved to paint. 
It has all been done in my chamber, and none knows of it 
save myself. Honour me by wearing it to-morrow, and 


uuderstand me as ever your loving friend. 


The Same to the Same. 
24th June, 1710. 


Since your removal to Bath, life here has been trebly 
stagnant. I trust the waters are improving the health of 
madam your wife, to whom pray commend me. 

My godmother, Lady Comber, is staying near you. She 
wrote the other day to bid me come over, but-—I cannot, 
You would be less for me, I less fo you in the midst of a 
crowd of intellectual and fashionable folk. So I must 
endure the sweltering summer at home, but truly beg for 
all possible alleviation of the dulness by what letters your 
kindness may prompt you to send. As you ask, I have 
writ no more poetry. In a sardonic mood, such as | suffer 
at present, I am inclined to think all my past work neither 
rhyme nor reason. 

This day I have been over all the walks we affected, 
plucking flowers for our favourite seat, and kissing the 
lavender tree that grows at the lake-vista. It was a 
solemn pleasure to revisit these places; a pleasure 
illumined with the glad certainty that ere long ygu will 
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pt 


cor 


be my companion again. Write to me soon, and tell me 
a thousand things of yourself. 

Ilave you met the great wits ? 
won, or—God forbid—lost ? 
mon before the Prince ? 
ME? 

Last night I could not sleep. 
imagination tortured. 


Have you played and 
What said you in your ser- 
BUT ABOVE ALL HAVE YOU MISSED 


The heat was great, my 
Ever and anon I fancied you were 
near, so rising from my bed at last I sat looking down the 
terrace, each moment anticipating your approach, By some 
miracle you were to arrive, and to tell me that the strength 
of my affection had drawn you. 

Dawn tore the East to tatters, Phatbus shook himself 
and leaped out golden. One by one the birds awoke. 
Yet my dream did not die until Hieronimo (for so I have 
named the young peacock) shrieked harshly beneath my 
window. Only then did I understand that you were still 
at Bath ; and with the knowledge of the eight score miles 
of separating hill and plain came the bitterest of tears— 
those from a lonely woman's eyes. 

So, genius and divine, wipe out their remembrance with 
the tenderest, lovingest letter you ever wrote, and earn 
the everlasting gratitude of thy Bedeswoman Althea, 


The Same to the Same. 
Sept. 1, 1710. 


Since you chide me for my melancholy, dear, good 
Marston, tell me how I may avoid it. Stay, do not write. 
Your protracted absence will soon be over—’tis but a 
week to your return; a week of leaden hours whose 
passing I shall count one by one, and enjoy them in the 
same way that we enjoy crab-apples before a feast. The 
rapture of seeing you again, of hearing your voice, ay, of 
breathing the same air, must come in one overpowering 
Because you love me I am crowned amongst 
women! What glorious, mad words were those ending 
your last letter: ‘There may be no real happiness for us 
in this sphere, but in the next, whate’er betide, all my 
joy shall be with you.’ ' 


excess, 


Oh, fools that we be not to dare to pluck the good 
which lies in our power ! 

Forgive me now, for I am a coward and need assuring. 
Art thou sure that after death thou wilt be mine? Nay, 
I could not live here under suspicion of having yielded to 
the sweetest temptation, Rest content then, dear heart. 
There is a particular Paradise for those denied joy on 
earth. Addio, I have kissed the spot of my signature. 


Fragment of a Didactic Sermon by the estimable Dr. Marston, 


Conquer then, I say, conquer the lusts of the flesh; 
trample them beneath the feet ; crush them as men crush 
venomous reptiles. Live loftily and purely, admit no evil 
thought ; do what good thou canst and thou shalt inherit 
God’s Kingdom. 
come, and the most lovely career is that which like the 
sun swerves not in its path and sinks to rest amidst the 
peaks of the country of Beulah. The only perfect man is 
he whose life is calm and passionless, ete. ete. 


To the righteous evil desires never 


Althea Swarthmoor to Dr. Marston. 
15th November, 1710. 


It is harder than I dreamed to live without you, in the 
now uncertain hope of a meeting after this world. Yet 
when you ask me to meet you again in the firwood for a 
long and sweet discourse such as we were wont to have, I 
cannot but say nay ; for my brother's eyes have oft been 
set upon me lately, and he has questioned me in strange 
fashion concerning my abstraction and frequent absences. 
Dearest, I lied to him, and said, with all the blood of my 
body rushing to my heart, that I was much engaged in 
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" epistle. 





Althea Swarthmcor lo Dr. Marston. 
The House with Eleven Staircases, 
19th May, 1709. 


Do not fear, good Doctor, that I shall ever lose the re- 
membrance of those tender words you spoke in the maze 
t’ other evening. It is not necessary to copy them down 
for me ; for they seem part of some rich painting, whereof 
the hanging moon and the stars form the background— 
such a picture as shall ever remain before my view. Yet 
I] thank you for your kind proffer, and, whilst I forbid you, 
entreat you to know that I am depriving myself of what 
would be a most valued souvenir. Commend me to 
madam your wife ; and understand that I am most cor- 
dially your ever faithful friend to serve you. 


Dr, Marston to Althea Swarthmoor,* 
Baltcomb in Lancashire, 
20th May, 1709. 

Honoured Madam,—I was writing my discourse for the 
Sunday when the messenger brought your most gracious 
Truly a great happiness hath fallen to me! 
When I declared myself as one whom the power of your 
presence and the fascination of your glances conquercd, 
I felt the same spirit as is described by the lover in the 
Canticles —Zurn away thine eyes, for they have overcome me. 
In the pulpit I shall next hold forth on the Shulamite 
and her would-be spouse. A fig for those who fondly 
believe the Church is meant! ‘Tis an idyllic cry of pas- 
sion betwixt real man and real woman; the preparative 
for as rich a marriage song as the world ever imagined. 
Yet, madam, to you alone dare I acknowledge this idea. 
We are both freed (in mind) from the conventional ; but 
the world is apt to be censorious with those who have 
strength to think apart from the multitude. Therefore 
my treatment of the old love-song must be in the usual 
veil of supposed prophecy. How rarely does it befall a 
man to have such a friend (if I dare think you my 
friend) as you! Let me see you soon: I have a thou- 
sand thoughts to elaborate—a thousand religious fears to 
overcome. My poor wife is at present sunning herself 
amongst the herbs; she is again threatened with a ple- 
thora. I am, with the truest sense of gratitude and 
respect possible your most humble, most obedient and 
most obliged servant. 


Althea Swarthmoor to Dr. Marston, 
The House with Eleven Staircases, 
30th July, 1709. 

Were it not that I had promised to write whene’er I 
had leisure I might, perchance, choose rather to loiter about 
the pleasaunce with my brother's children, and to sit by 
the water basins, watching the goldfish, and paddling my 
fingers. But the strange impatience that has held me of 
late forces me to take pen in hand, and to write the wild 
thoughts that flee through my brain. If only the sound 
of thy voice came, the mid day heat would disappear and 
I should be refreshed as by fountains, 

Tell me of Love, not in the few words that almost make 
me swoon with their power, but in one long, uninterrupted 
recital. Fear not the censure of other folk (for the speech 
shall sink secret into my bosom) but drag it out of thy 
very heart—one drop of blood for each word. Thy 
miniature lies on my table, alas, my Bible hath grown 
dusty with neglect. May we not meet to talk of Passion 
and of Death, and how they oft walk hand in hand 
together? Your most loyal and ever devoted Althea. 


* This letter is the only one preserved. 
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The Same to the Same, 
5th August, 1709, 
A trifle I have written I enclose. One at dinner chid 
me for never having loved. The verses were bor of 
fevered heat during a restless night. I have named then 
The Secret Priestess of the Amorous Deities. 
Nymphs and Shepherds forthwith sing 
To Dan Cupid, Friend and king, 
Gamester with our wavering hearts, 
Giver both of joys and smarts : 
Hail to Cupid! Tail! 
I[ail to Venus! Mother Queer, 
Who, with eyes of glist’ning sheen, 
Spo:ts him on, our souls to cheat, 


Laughs and sings at every feat : 
Hail to Venus! Hail! 
But the Love, which dwelt inside 
My heart's core, lad liefer died, 
Than be praised and sung aloud, 
For "twas secret, wild, and prcud. 


The Same to the Same. 
September 20th, 1709, 

That you should truly admire what you were good 
enough to praise gives me pure joy. In my girlhood | 
had dreams of helping another by throwing my whole life 
into his, Am I really of service to you? Assure me that 
you did not flatter. Doubting is delicious only when one 
is certain that the doubts must be resolved. Another walk 
in the coppice, now that the nights are so sweet and so 
misty. Another of those fatal, delicious hours, wherein 
Love comes at the flood. Dear Marston, best and noblest 
of friends, believe me ever to be your devoted and very 
attached servant. 


A Manuscript of Althea Swarthmoor, suggested ly some 
Dread, (Written about January, 1710.) 

There is nothing in the world more sad than a Love 
that’s dying. Profoundest melancholy comes when the 
gaud.ly hued leaves drop from the parent boughs in 
Autumn, and leave the trunk gaunt, bare, and unlovely, 
Those trees are beautifullest whose fruit hangs bright and 
cheering through the Winter, but, alack! they are rare 
indeed. 

How the groaning branches weep when they sce their 
offspring, yellow, crimson, and death-colour, lying beneath 
them, or carried off, dancing blythely, by every little 
breeze, to shrivel and decay as Nature demands, on some 
alien soil. The fairest lineaments of Devotion depart 
thus from us, and though we grasp a withered tender- 
ness with such a palsied hold as an age-worn oak clutches 
its leaves, the unwilling thing passes away, floats through 
the thin air, and leaves us tearful. 

We force ourselves to exact those little attentions 
given by the beloved one, and take an unhealthy gratif- 
cation in such, believing, or striving to believe, that there 
is no gold and nought but baser metal in the world. But 
this cannot last. The Passions of some are destined to die 
quickly. To warm a corse on the hearth brings back no 
life. Bury the dead deeply, water its grave with streaming 
eyes, and in Spring-tide pluck a withered violet or some 
other sweet-scented blossom from the green sod, Whilst 
cherishing the token in thy bosom, laugh and be mery 
in the knowledge that there is no attendant Spirit from 
the pined creature hovering near. 

First desire is ever immature, and worthless in compat 
son with that which comes in after-life. It is not true 
that the nature understood to be the largest is capable of 
the grandest thoughts, for often the most selfish soul i 
lifted to the highest ecstasy. The strength given by 
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September 17, 1892] 


jowerful Love is Divine ;—the sun warms and ripens 
Life; Earth is no longer Earth. Existence is a glorious 
gift. . 
Love that’s true lasts for ever—Death cannol end it. 
My certain hope, nay belief, is that, whether the After- 
wards be cast in a wondrous, lovely country, or an arid 
desert, an arm will clasp my waist and feet pace beside 


mine, whose owner will share all my joy and all my pain. 


Althea Swarthmoor to Dr. Marston. 
Ist February, 1710. 


Day after day of wearisome snow ! Interminable work- 
ings with my needle and discoursings on my sister’s spinet ! 
No interview in private to make me forget the staleness of 
life. When you come here I must needs sit with hands 
folded, to listen to the mouldy apophthegms my brother 
ats, and admire the quiet courtesy wherewith you 
A woman must think of nought but her still-room, 
Even as it is they look upon 


repe 
reply. 
her table and the fashions. 
me as a hawk amongst sparrows. 

Ah me, to live with a squire who knows nought but 
Bacon, and knows him, alas, insufficiently ; and a lady 
whose highest inspiration is to work tent-stitch better 
than her neighbours at Thundercliffe! Lord, how the 
children are bred! Barbary, who is now twenty, still sits 
demure, and fancies she was brought out of a parsley- 
plot ! 

Send me those writings of yours, that speak so curiously 
Also those volumes of Suckling and Roches- 
‘Pigmalion’s Image’ I read with de- 


of happiness. 
ter you mentioned. 
light : it is a picture of such vivid, fruit-like loveliness as 
no modern poet could invent, Almost the reader believes 
in its truath—for me, my breath came quick and my cheeks 
grew hot as the Sculptor’s desire was granted. Is there 
no other poem told in so sweet a fashion? Have you not 
quoted one ‘ Hero and Leander’ by Kit Marlowe ; the 
story of a lover who swam the sea? Pray, if thou canst 
procure it do so, for I am enamoured of verse. 

To-morrow night we go to the Assembly Ball. 1 have 
prepared a surprise for you. Such a gown as you swore 
would become me most has been devised, and you will 
see me in light green, with laces of dead-leaf colour, Let 
not scruples hinder your coming. 

Lastly, for | was fain to finish with the taste of this, I 
am sending you a cravat, wrought by my own hands, of 
admirable point, of the kind Antonio More loved to paint. 
It has all been done in my chamber, and none knows of it 
save myself. Honour me by wearing it to-morrow, and 


understand me as ever your loving friend. 


The Same to the Same. 
24th June, 1710. 


Since your removal to Bath, life here has been trebly 
stagnant. I trust the waters are improving the health of 
madam your wife, towhom pray commend me. 

My godmother, Lady Comber, is staying near you. She 
Wrote the other day to bid me come over, but-——I cannot, 
You would be less for me, I less fo you in the midst of a 
crowd of intellectual and fashionable folk. So I must 
endure the sweltering summer at home, but truly beg for 
all possible alleviation of the dulness by what letters your 
kindness may prompt. you to send. As you ask, I have 
writ no more poetry. In a sardonic mood, such as I suffer 
at present, I am inclined to think all my past work neither 
rhyme nor reason, 

This day I have been over all the walks we affected, 
plucking flowers for our favourite seat, and kissing the 
lavender tree that grows at the lake-vista. It was a 
solemn pleasure to revisit these places; a pleasure 
ilamined with the glad certainty that ere long ygu will 
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be my companion again. Write to me soon, and tell me 
a thousand things of yourself. 

Have you met the great wits ? 
won, or—God forbid—lost # 
mon before the Prince ? 
ME ? 


Have you played and 
What said you in your ser- 
Bur ABOVE ALL HAVE YOU MISSED 
Last night I could not sleep. The heat was great, my 
imagination tortured. Ever and anon I fancied you were 
near, so rising from my bed at last I sat looking down the 
terrace, each moment anticipating your approach, By some 
miracle you were to arrive, and to tell me that the strength 
of my affection had drawn you. 

Dawn tore the East to tatters, Phabus shook himself 
and leaped out golden. One by one the birds awoke. 
Yet my dream did not die until Hieronimo (for so I have 
named the young peacock) shrieked harshly beneath my 
window. Only then did I understand that you were still 
at Bath ; and with the knowledge of the eight score miles 
of separating hill and plain came the bitterest of tears— 
those from a lonely woman’s eyes. 

So, genius and divine, wipe out their remembrance with 
the tenderest, lovingest letter you ever wrote, and earn 
the everlasting gratitude of thy Bedeswoman Althea, 


The Same to the Same. 
Sept. 1, 1710. 

Since you chide me for my melancholy, dear, good 
Marston, tell me how I may avoid it. Stay, do not write. 
Your protracted absence will soon be over—’tis but a 
week to your return; a week of leaden hours whose 
passing I shall count one by one, and enjoy them in the 
same way that we enjoy crab-apples before a feast. The 
rapture of seeing you again, of hearing your voice, ay, of 
breathing the same air, must come in one overpowering 
excess, Because you love me I am crowned amongst 
women! What glorious, mad words were those ending 
your last letter: ‘There may be no real happiness for us 
in this sphere, but in the next, whate’er betide, all my 
joy shall be with you.’ ' 

Oh, fools that we be not to dare to pluck the good 
which lies in our power ! 

Forgive me now, for I am a coward and need assuring, 
Art thou sure that after death thou wilt be mine? Nay, 
I could not live here under suspicion of having yielded to 
the sweetest temptation, Rest content then, dear heart. 
There is a particular Paradise for those denied joy on 
earth. Addio, I have kissed the spot of my signature. 


Fragment of a Didactic Sermon by the estimable Dr. Marston. 


Conquer then, I say, conquer the lusts of the flesh ; 
trample them beneath the feet ; crush them as men crush 
venomous reptiles. Live loftily and purely, admit no evil 
thought ; do what good thou canst and thou shalt inherit 
God’s Kingdom. ‘To the righteous evil desires never 
come, and the most lovely career is that which like the 
sun swerves not in its path and sinks to rest amidst the 
peaks of the country of Beulah. The only perfect man is 
he whose life is calm and passionless, ete. ete. 


Althea Swarthmoor to Dr. Marston. 
15th November, 1710. 


It is harder than I dreamed to live without you, in the 
now uncertain hope of a meeting after this world. Yet 
when you ask me to meet you again in the firwood for a 
long and sweet discourse such as we were wont to have, I 
cannot but say nay ; for my brother's eyes have oft been 
set upon me lately, and he has questioned me in strange 
fashion concerning my abstraction and frequent absences. 
Dearest, I lied to him, and said, with all the blood of my 
body rushing to my heart, that I was much engaged in 
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meditation and writing. I dare not meet you to-night, 
but if you rise betimes in the morning I will be in the 
Long Spinney. Till sunbreak then, Yours,— Althea. 


From the Same to the Same. 
16th November, 1710. 


Let it be now, my lover, let us not wait until age or 
disease brings us together. To die in the full expectation 
of joy, without one thought of the gloomy past, with its 
lurid clouds and too-scorching light,—to die in the strongest 
appreciation, uncaring for men’s calumny, is my hope and 
heart’s desire. And even if there be no future but eternal 
sleep, ‘tis eternal sleep at thy side, What more can a 
tired, loving woman wish for than rest by the man she 
adores. But there is another country, of that I am 
assured. So we will brave it together: seize Death at 
the height of Life, and enter, with unwarped souls, a new 
existence. 

I have been to gaze upon our old trysting places for the 
last time. Shall we be permitted to visit them when, 
existing for each other, we pass hand in hand through the 
air? 

At midnight Althea Swarthmoor will be counted 
amongst the Dead. She calls thee—she bids thee 


welcome. 


Tradition is silent as to the precise manner of the lady's 
end. Suffice it to say that she died violently at the 
appointed time. Doctor Marston survived her by forty 
years ; becoming in turn Dean of Barnchester and Bishop 
of Norbarry. Besides twelve volumes of sermons, he 
wrote a ‘ Dissertation on the Human Feelings, which is 
still notorious for its triteness. 

R. Murray Gitcurist, 





THE WOOD-PIGEON 


NHE skies they were gloomy, the snowflakes were falling ; 
No blackbird or linnet was courting or calling, 
But the wood-dove’s sweet moaning was heard in the distance, 
And her note, all of love, came with dulcet persistence. 


O what though the nests were all flooded with water, 

And the cold eggs should give them no sweet son or daughter, 
She was dreamy with pleasure for her true love beside her, 
And her day shone as bright as though gold leaves did hide her, 


O Love, moaned the wood-dove, the low voice of Summer, 
It were death, it were madness, were my Love a roamer. 
But Love true and faithful, what power has cold weather 
To hush my glad moaning since we are together ? 


Then I to my true Love: True love is enough, Love, 

And wise is the wood-dove that learns that lore off, Love: 

Tis our charm for the Winter, when wintry winds cry, Love, 

And when in the grave on your heart | shall lie, Love. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 





CORRESPON DENCE 


MR. ARCHER PROTESTS 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 13th Sept, 1892. 

Str,—On my return from a brief sojourn in the Catskill 
Mountains, my first proceeding, in order to overtake the great 
mundane movement, was naturally to devour the four or five 
numbers of Zhe National Observer which had accumulated 
during my absence. Great was my astonishment on finding it 
set forth (under date of August 27th) that ‘Mr. Archer is 
never weary of asserting that he and his friends are persons 
with a mission. May I beg your ingenious contributor 





to give chapter and verse? I am not aware tha; 
notion ever entered my head, much Icss that | ever ac. 
serted it. Perhaps that is what the writer means : for one js 
naturally not ‘weary’ of doing what one has never 4, ne a 
all. Oram I too hasty in assuming that I am the ‘Mr, Arc a 
referred to? My namesake, Mr. Frank Archer, has re, ee 
been instructing us ‘ How to Write a Good Play’ ; can jt be he 
who claims ‘a mission’ for ‘self and friends’? In any case. 
I can say, with the boy who was asked who discovered Amer; ca, 
‘Please sir, it wasn’t me. —I am, etc. WILLIAM Ary HER, 


Such q 


Note. —Mr. Archer objects that he never asserted that he 
was ‘a person witha mission.’ We reply that we never heard 
him assert anything else : and we appeal for confirmation to hi 
works fassim. But if Mr. Archer would have us vive chap. 
ter and verse, we ask; Is it nota plain declaration of missjoy. 
ary zeal to tell such of the heathen as write poems or noye| 
what they owe to themselves and to the world ?) - 





REVIEWS 
TRIPTOLEMUS 


History of the English Landed Interest. By R. M. Garnier, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Garnier is just such a Factor as Scott drew in the 7 
a man, that is, of experience and erudition : who has written, 
book, as he says, for statesmen, husbandmen, land reformers, 
and (specially) the casual reader. Now, neither statesman no 
reformer has time to spend on books : and the casual reader 's 
likely to think Mr. Garnier dull. The instructed, on the oth 
hand, will find him amorphous. So that, on the whole, we | 
best take him as writing for his fellow land-agents : who, more- 
over, living in the country, have of course plenty of leisure 
For Mr. Garnier is a dour man, preferring to begin at the 
Deluge, or at what is much the same thing—the Gemeinde: 





Anger. He is steeped in Coulanges, Mommsen, Seebohn, ani 
Maine. It is only just, therefore, that his first chapters should 
be given to Roman, British, and Tcutonic land-tenure. But he 
should have spared us his quotations from Virgil, on farming 
Lammas-lands, no doubt, exist to this day :- but it seems pedan- 
tic, as well as inexact, to call them the Ager Publicus. And 
surely it is absurd to start a History of the Landed Interest 
with an account of the Ancient Britons—their coracles, the 
tin-mining, and their habit of dressing in woad. 

But we have no wish to be disrespectful to a book which, 
with all its limitations, is of more value than most. In efiect, 
Mr. Garnier has barely attempted to follow the evolution of 
our gentry, or the conquest of the manor by the manufactory. 
He is no Emile Boutmy. But, in compensation, he has ye 
us thirty chapters of information about most things, from |: 
to gardening, relieved, indifferently well, by occasional pictures 
of ancient agriculture. And by far our worst quarrel with him 
is that, though he begins at the Deluge, he _ at the Revo- 
lution ; dealing, as he repeatedly owns (pp. 356, 388, 3. 
the lesser half of a great subject : a fact of which there is no 
indication in his tule. But this, it is probable, only shows that 
it is unsafe to be advised of one’s publisher. Mr. Garnier, for 
his part, is an intelligent person : and whoso can use the hall: 
truth as a side-light on history shall find illumination in his 
numerous theories. He believes, for example, that, except in 
the remoter parts of the country, the chieftains of the British 
tribes were forced by the prejudices of the Romans, even as 
certain Zemindars by our own, into the position of landlords: 
that, in fact, by combining the offices of judge, tax-collector, 
and proprietor, they became, as over-lords of the fii, the 
originals of Thane and Baron. When, therefore, we find traces 
of old hearth religion, tribal houses, communal land tenure, 
terrace cultivation, and the like, they are to be treated merely 
as evidences of a prolonged savagery in exceptionally out-of- 
the-way districts ; or even, may be, of the incursion of ‘those 
swarms of duskish vermin, to wit, the hideous Highland Scots 
and Picts.’ There is reason to believe that, taking the average 
of the country, the coming of the Anglo-Saxons was followed by 
a serious decline in the standard of agriculture. Our forbears 
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had small natural taste for rural pursuits. They hungered, indeed, 
to be landed proprietors. They destroyed the municipia: so that 
the citizen became, politically and socially, the inferior of the 
squire and the yeoman; remaining so (as Mr, Garnier pata) 
until, centuries afterwards, the repeal of the corn-laws restored 
his status. But, at the same time, ‘in the opinion of the Saxon 
Jal ey 
hoors. However this may be, and however unscientific the 
Anglo-Saxon system of culture, it is worth examining : because 
m \ybe, under our County Councillors, we shall begin to revert 
to ‘The internal economy of a manor, or a “wn, or whatever 
we may choose to call the old cultural unit, at all events pre- 
vented laziness: and it made the existence of an absentec 
landlord, or of an able-bodied pauper, impossible. The tract 
of the township farmed by the villeins or geburs was known 
as the gafol land, as against the lord’s inland. The geburs 
included the landholders and superior tenantry. They 
possessed fixity of tenure, and about ten acres in each of the 
divisions of the common field. They looked to the overlord 
to whom, of course, everything reverted at death) for plough- 
beasts, tackle, live-stock, and homestead: and in return they 
did predial service on the inland. Beside these worked the 
tenantry of the cottar class, requiring no loan of plough, oxen, 
or tackle, and performing therefore less service: and the 
theows or slaves. In valleys, the lord’s demesne—the thane’s 
inland—or what under a later tenure might be called the home 
farm—stretched along the streams at the bottom. ‘The com- 
mon pasturage ground and Lammas meadows adjoined the water 
side; above were the arable lands separated by untilled balksinto 
numerous strips, as far as the ground would admit of ploughing, 
Then came the sheep pasturage : and, high above all, the wood- 
lands and waste. Within the wide fringe of waste which circled 
the community there was enough work, but barely enough 
food, for every one. The lord might desire an increase in his 
folk ; but the people resented the intrusion of strangers ; and 
whoso crossed the outer rim of wooded waste had, so late 
as King Ina’s days, to blow a horn to attract attention. ‘Such, 
then,’ (as Mr. Garnier says), was the agricultural system of 
England, which for centuries on centuries was universal; 
which, moreover, was to provoke the bloodshed of Kevs re- 
bellion, the attacks of Fitzherbert in the sixteenth century, and 
the criticism of the Flemish school under the Commonwealth ; 
to be carried over sea by the Puritans ; to defy the intolerant 
language of Young, the ignorance of Marshall, and the imagi- 
nation of Seebohm ; and to live on in the nineteenth century, 
after the onslaughts of a thousand Enclosure Acts, in the royal 
manor of Hitchin. That it had its merits is certain. Mr, 
Garnier does not say so: but nothing is more clear than that 
every improvement in agriculture has been followed by the 
impoverishment of the small farmer. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s 
Look of Husbandry came out in 1534. His crusade; the works 
of Hartlib and of Blith ; Young’s preachings ; in a word, each 
successive application of commercial or of scientific ideas to 
the land, has resulted in hardship to those who cultivate it. 
Your small farmer cannot attempt high farming : and there is 
ail the difference in the world between subsisting on the land 
and subsisting by trading in its produce. 

Modern history begins, for us, with the Tudors. Under their 
tule, the cloister was replaced by the printer, the family soli- 
citor, the Fleming, the Poor Law Guardian, the way-side inn, 
and the secular clergy. To them we owe Cromwell's execution 
of Charles I. ; and Mr. Labouchere’s proposal to abolish the 
House of Lords. Their work on entails, on church lands; 
and on crown estates; (above all) their Enclosure system ; 
broke up our communal economy, and, by throwing every man 
on his own resources, established the national type. Our ac- 
cepted virtues, such as they are, were planted by the Tudors, 
watered by the Georges, and manured, so to speak, by /u/sses- 
fure Economists. John Bull was a yeoman in the seventeenth 
century, and a squire when we fought the world. Even in the 
Exhibition era, when he was a bagman, he continued to wear 
his top boots : for his dream was of a box in the country. He 
s founded, in fact, on the modern and un-legal idea of private 
ownership in land: and, if village-communities are coming 
again, he shall cease to exist. His inception is well accounted 
for by Mr. Garnier. The Tudor times were times of trade ; 
when abbots dealt in herrings and kings in whatever they 
could lay hands on, The new men who obtained possession 


ty, husbandry was a despised science, fit only for serfs and - 
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of the manors had no idea of property save as a chattel, 
They knew or recognised no traditions that could check their 
encroachments. Lut tradition was of the essence of the 
old tenure. Why should they carry out a system that 
shocked their business-like instincts of ‘justice’? What had 
they to do with pepper-corn rents and widows’ claims for 
free bench? Here was a tenant who paid sixpence and a 
sparrow-hawk for his holding: there was another paying 
double for less and inferior land. The town-bred individual 
who had become their landlord knew but one medium of 
(xchange. And his sense of equity obliged him to-confiscate 
both their farms. But if the ‘fresh commercial blood,’ as 
Mr. Garnier says, let in a flood of litigation upon the land, it 
also introduced a flood of fresh knowledge. A century before, 
the Englishman had been content with cabbages, leeks, onions, 
and beans to his kitchen-garden. But henceforth gardens, 
pleasaunces, and fields steadily improved : and the only great 
revolution in agriculture was to come with the introduction of 
the turnip. 

Some things there are which must be remarked before we 
close, if only to give a taste of the book’s varied quality. 
Walter de Henley was right (Mr. Garnier thinks) in his opinion 
that there is everything to be said for plough-oxen (p. 204) ; 
the Elizabethan cottage interior, with its huge reredos, was 
singularly like the Australian bark chimney and the ante- 
chamber thereto which is called a hut; violets are to be used 
for salads and strawberry-leaves for the fof-au-feu; Oliver 
Cromwell was the greatest of our patrons of agriculture ; and, 
because of the sluttishne:s of our fathers’ habits, Wolsey, when 
he went to Westminster Hall, was wont to conceal a sponge 
saturated with essences in the skin of an orange, ‘into the 
which he smelt to avoid the pestilent odours from the suitors.’ 

Upon the whole, as we have said, this is a most excellent 
book in its matters ; and in its manner as good as most : while 
its worst point is that it is but half finished. There are mis- 
prints on pages 59, 138, and 202, 


THE IMPASSIONED PHOTOGRAPHER 


Where Art Begins. By HUME Nisret. London: Chatto. 

With Mr. Hume Nisbet Art, like charity, begins at home and 

staysthere. With a thin veil of criticism he has draped the un- 
blushing form of Autobiography. It is not art but himself that 
he glorifies in his three hundred pages of turgid hysteria. That 
one poor span of human life should suftice for his innumerable 
feats of prowess and daring, is hardly credible, and, unless 
Mr. Nisbet is as old and flexible as Our Only Statesman, we 
must perforce set him down as a Wandering Jew, ora rein- 
carnation of the Admirable Crichton. He is a painter (we have 
his own word for it); he is a critic (and believes that a 
painter is the very worst critic we can set before a picture) ; 
he is a poet (though he ‘never tried to write poetry’ 
until a phrenologist told him ‘he had the gift’): he is 
an impassioned photographer, an expert in the art of 
graining, a writer of romance, a book-collector, an archo- 
logist, and a person of exquisite sensibility to boot. And 
we are but on the threshold of his accomplishments: he 
has ‘read all kinds of fiction,’ and believes that Zola is the 
Kembrandt of Modern France ; he has drawn a portrait of the 
Ark, and is a member of the Ex-Libris Society. Also, he has 
travelled to the ends of the earth, and he has studied art among 
the Maoris and the savages of New Guinea. So vast an ex- 
perience might have soured your ordinary man of genius, but 
Mr. Nisbet is a simple soal, and still deems Claude Melnotte 
‘our best guide in astronomy.’ In his early youth he enjoyed 
immense advantages. Both his parents ‘were artistic, and 
lovers of literature and art. The love for books had been in 
both families for generations, as well as the taste for travelling.’ 
His father ‘painted mostly in oil colours,’ while his mother’s 
‘forte was flowers and fruit.’ With antecedents so distinguished 
it is scarce astonishing that Mr. Hume Nisbet, now at the 
pinnacle of his fame, should be the finished master of a dozen 
arts. 

To criticise the critic were indeed presumption. Weare con- 
tent to quote a few choice samples of his wit. Josef Israels he 
finds ‘ more than nice;’ in Corot’s landscapes he sees ‘ nothing 
more than a lot of scrubbing about with his hog hair—and not 
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too much paint wasted either’; but then the critic who admires 
the ‘sweet touch and poetic mind of Tom Faed’ is not likely to 
profess an interest in beauty, and even Mr. Nisbet's genius has 
its limitations. A‘ter all, if he have no taste for Corot and can 
afford to patronise Sir Joshua, is he not quick in response to 
the versatile fancy and vigorous touch of Sam Bough, to 
Fildes’ ‘healthy go,’ to Sir Noel Paton’s ‘exquisite drawing, 
radiant colouring and originality of conception’? And does he 
not hod that John Pettie’s ‘strength and richness have 
never been surpassed’? But as becomes an apostle of the 
true enlightenment he is a born rebel and scorns the 
fetters of outworn creeds. ‘Rules!’ he magnificently ex- 
claims, ‘nothing scems to me so forced, so curbing as this 
word.’ The old masters were only forturate, says our 
miracle of art, because ‘they had no old masters to an- 
noy them’; and yet they were less happy than Sir Noel 
Paton in that during their lifetime no Hume Nisbet emerged 
to appraise their worth. Again: ‘Imagination seems to me a 
very sublime quality. Have we not here crystallised in an en- 
tirely new and original phrase years of patient observation and 
research? But Mr. Nisbet confesses an absolute contempt 
for such mean mortals as are satisfied to repeat the catch- 
words of others : and it is plain that he has exercised the keenest 
vigilance that neither battered phrase nor hackneyed opinion 
should find a place in his recondite volume. 

Mr. Nisbet's rhapsody concerning the Photographer is 
—beyond comparison—his sublimest achievement. We had 
always thought that the photographer was a mildly jocular 
tradesman who filled the shop-windows with pictures of ballet- 
girls and bishops. But to Mr. Nisbet ‘a photographer seems 
to rank with, and resemble, the troubadours of the middle ages, 
poets who poured out their impromptu verses to the call of the 
audience.’ At present he is deficient, it is true, in ‘expression 
and soul,’ but ‘that is the province of the re-toucher.’ Then 
again he is not without his moral blemishes, and belongs to ‘a 
jealous-minded race.’ But he embraces a ‘ great profession,’ and 
when at last he comes to his own, the painter will be his willing 
slave. Meanwhile, ‘Tom Faed is the best modei he can have,’ 
and with an East-end basket-woman and a camera he can 
‘catch the whole secret of Rembrandt's power and realistic ta- 
lent.” Yet his triumph is not easily won, and the photographer 
Coes not attain these altitudes of glory without a struggle. 
First, he must learn thoroughly ‘the laws of chemistry, physi- 
ognomy, and face anatomy’ ; and secondly, it is his functicn 
to play the part of an amateur detective. He ‘never ought to 
be in the studio when the sitter first enters.” The victims should 
be left ‘ with artistic objects to attract the attention placed about 
the room’; and afterwards there should ‘enter an employé 
and address the sitter while the photographer still watches from 
his point of observation.’ Then at last the operator emerges, 
instantaneous plate in hand, and the trick is done. There isa 
weird mystery in these proceedings, which is like to turn the 
painter mad with jealousy ; but how they further the cause of 
Naturalism it passeth the wit of man to discover, and Mr. 
Nisbet vouchsafes no explanation. Such however is not his 
wont, for, as becometh one who was ‘first put on the right track 
by the aboriginals of Australia,’ a flux of words is for him an 
argument. The shameful egotism of the book need not sur- 
prise us, for the cheap culture and pretence of education, which 
give the author a place by the side of Mr. Wyke Bayliss, in- 
evitably result in garrulity and a foolish arrogance. But one 
puzzle cries aloud for s»lution: How is it that a gum-tree 
has ‘grown so much a part’ of Mr. Nisbet, and was the process 
of inco: poration painful ? 


HAIL COLUMBUS! 


The Career of Columbus. By CHARLES T. ELTON, F.S.A, 
London : Cassell. 


Of the many books in divers languages (including American) 
about Columbus this, the latest, has sufficient claims to be held 
he best: nor can there be a question as to the aptness of its 
production at the present time, wh+n tke world, as represented 
by its warships, conspires to honour the man whom not a few 
of its greatest historians have agreed to disparage. He has 
been denied the credit of his theory, that lands existed beyond 
the sctting sun; a theory as old as Ptolemy, an opinion even 
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in the days of Aristotle. Moreover, it has been vaguely asserteq 
that his discoveries were anticipated: and it has been plausibly 
argued that at all events the northern portion of the American 
Continent was known to the Vikings of old and their descend. 
ants in Iceland and Greenland. No less a men than Lord 
Bacon declared that Columbus made a voyage to Iceland 
with the intention of inquiring into these traditions, and that 
having acquired the information he discreetly refrained from 
its mention lest the glory of his later achievements Should 
thereby suffer diminution. Lastly, there is the undoubted fact 
that he died as he had lived in the firm belief that the islands 
whi.h he had given to the world were no portion of a new ¢cp- 
tinent, but were merely the extremes of Asia, already visite 
and described perchance by travellers proceeding eastward, In 
Trinidad, with the mountains of Venezuela and the Continent 
of South America in full view, he declared that he had founq 
the veritable Eden, identical with that described by Mandeville, 
and held by St. Ambrose and others of the Fathers to be 
situate in the ends of the East. 

The familiar adage that the world knows nothing of its great- 
est men is true so far as concerns the early life of Columbus 
There are a few facts, and theories innumerable, which his bio. 
graphers have enlarged and embroidered to the neglect of the 
plain story of the voyages themselves. Two-thirds even of Mr. 
Elton’s book are exhausted in a scrupulously careful investiga. 
tion of these tangled tales. ‘The navigator himself was, we are 
told, most reticent concerning his early career. His son Don 
Ferdinand, whose life of his father is unquestionably the most 
authoritative biography, has little or nothing to say on these 
matters, pleading that his filial duty prevented him from minute 
inquiry, and professing, moreover, the meagrest curiosity : he js 
ready however with a vigorous denial of the statement provided 
by one Giustiniani that Columbus was of a ‘ poor and humble 
stock.’ The Admiral died, as is well known, possessed of no 
great worldly wealth, save—as we say now—on paper, but when 
his direct male issue came to an end in the fourth generation a 
splendid inheritance lay vacant to be claimed by spurious 
heirs. Thereon a mighty lawsuit ensued, and many genea. 
logical obscurities were elucidated, It is indeed strange that 
the birth-place of a great man should be held of the first im- 
portance. Yet to be born ina village seemed to carry disgrace, 
and Don Ferdinand inveighs sternly against those who ‘ wish 
to cast a cloud on his fame’ by so unworthy an insinvation. 
The fact is that Domenico Columbo, the undisputed father of 
the hero, a woolcomber by profession, had houses in Genoa, 
and in the adjacent hamlets, Cogoletto and Quinto, varying 
his residence as his business from time to time required, 
There is also little doubt that Columbus was born in 1445, or 
early in ’46, and that he was sent at fourteen to the University 
of Pavia. The facts that he was also apprenticed to his 
father’s trade, and that he went to sea at an early age, 
have caused a further controversy as to the duration 
and thoroughness of his education. Ten years more elapse, 
and we find him at Lisbon. In the interval he had sailed tie 
seas under the command of two famous namesakes, probably 
not relations, who were known to the King of France as Ad- 
mirals, but to most other folk as corsairs. Under their flag he 
saw much service in many waters until, after an unwontedly 
disastrous action off Cape St. Vincent, he was fortunate enough 
to escape by swimming ashore, betaking himself forthwith to 
Lisbon, where he knew of Genoese and friends. Here he met 
his first wife, Philippa Moniz, and by her was fired with an 
ambition to explore. Her father was already distinguished 
in the field of adventure, having been cne of a band of three 
who had recently rediscovered Madeira and the adjoining 
islands ; and the lady had inherited from him a strong will, a3 
well as a plantation in the island of Porto Santo. _ It is interest: 
ing to learn that he had made the fatal experiment afterwards 
hazarded in Australia, and that a few tame rabbits had effected 
a total destruction of his crops. It was from him that Columbus 
gathered precise evidence of the flotsam which the Gulf Stream 
brings from the Western world past the Azores ; and after an 
investigation of theories ancient and modern as to the proximity 
of Spain to India, he fell into correspondence with Toscanelli, 
a famous cosmographer of Florence. ‘This scholar had grossly 
exaggerated the breadth of Asia, and by measuring with unduly 
small degrees had concluded that the distance to be traversed 
in order to attain Cipango, or Japan, was but 2500 miles. The 
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voyage, he asserted, was ‘not only possible but true, certain, 
honourable, very advantageous, ard most glorious among 
Christians.’ Nor must it be forgotten that th’s last aspect of 
the adventure—a crusade to the benighted Indian—was not 
the least of the arguments whereby Columbus ultimately suc- 
ceeded in obtaining leave and material for his expedition. 

Mr. Elton discusses at some length the preliminary voyage 
to the Arctic regions, and the many traditions and theories as 
to the position and history of Thule, Frisland, and Vinland, but 
he throws no fresh light on the vexed question of the voyage ; 
he alleges no adequate reason, save a vague desire of explora- 
tion. He doubts, moreover, whether there is satisfactory 
evidence that Columbus ever visited Iceland at all, and holds 
it not improbable that the shipping centre of Thorshavn in the 
Faroe Islands was the port whereat he called. With this 
theory it is difficult to reconcile Columbus’s own statement that 
the Island of Thule was as large as England. We are rather 
inclined to accept the opinion that all the legends which 
Columbus heard in the north were of little profit, and further 
(in opposition to the theory of secrecy) that itwas the explorer’s 
habit to commit to paper all evidence that he could collect in con- 
firmation of his great ideal. In this connection it seems a pity 
that the otherwise excellent current-chart of the North Atlantic, 
which Mr. Elton has prefixed to his book, should be drawn on 
Mercator’s projection, since this system must perforce give 
the uninstructed reader an entirely false impression of the 
relative distances between Iceland and Labrador on the one 
hand, and the Canaries and West Indies on the other. The 
rest of Columbus’s career is comparatively plain sailing. Mr. 
Elton relates most agreeably his explorations in the Verdes, 
and the establishment of St. George’s Fort, his subsequent 
desertion of the Portuguese Court for that of Spain, and, all 
difficulties at last surmouuted, the famous voyage itself, and its 
successors. 

For the details, such as they are, of the Explorer’s ‘early life, 
Mr. Elton is indebted, as he reminds us in his preface, to Mr. 
Harrisse, whose zeal was rewarded with the discovery at Savona 
of the particulars of the famous tral, and to Mr. Rawdon 
Brown who explored the treasures of the Venetian Archives for 
the circumstances of Columbus’s service under the Admirals 
his namesakes. Also Mr. Elton has recently visited Genoa and 
Pavia, in search of local colour, and some admirable descrip- 
tions are the result. 


FICTION 


Captain H. Clare Filmore has translated from the Russian 
into very passable English a romance of Ivan the Terrible, 
which he entitles 7/e Terrible Czar (London : Sampson Low). 
The author is Count Alexis Konstantinovitch Tolstoi, who died 
seventeen years ago, having written ‘a trilogy of tragedies in 
blank verse’ and ‘a version of Don Juan, as well as the present 
romance, which is called in Russian, after the hero, Ayyaz 
Prince) Serzebryany. It seems a pity that he did not write 
more novels, as 7he Terrible Czar in its main scheme and its 
app ‘rent relation to history recalls to mind the elder Dumas, 
while in point of fighting and bloodshed it is worthy of com- 
parison with the blocdiest of Mr. Rider Haggard. It has, of 
course, that tone of almost sacred s mplicity which is charac- 
teristic of all Russian, and to some extent of all Scandinavian, 
stories, and it is also, of course, cumbered with the plethoric 
complexity of names which is always a trouble to idle English 
readers. It might be worth the while of some translator to 
take the bold step of choosing ore name for each person in the 
Story and sticking to it. No doubt this method would rob the 
dialogue of significance fer those who understand Russian, but 
itwould make it much more intelligible for those who do not. 
It is possible to learn that ‘ Nikita Romanovitch’ and ‘Serze- 
bryany’ are the same person, but when a single appalling and 


‘almost omnipresent villain is named ‘ Gregori Lookyanovitch 


Skooratov Byelski’ and ‘nicknamed Malyouta,’ the combina- 
tious and permutations which follow are intolerably perplexing. 
The Czar and his familiars, with their plots not unworthy of 
Louis XI., their imprisonments, torturings, and executions, are 
pleasing and picturesque, and altogether, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of mastering the nomenclature, the story is lively and 


quite romantic enough to read with a reasonable degree of 
interest, ' 
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The value of Mrs. Alexander’s works, considered as literature, 
is not exceedingly great, Lut only a person with a heart of stone 
can deny that among contemporary story-tellers she occupies 
a definite and far from contemptible position. There is nothing 
remarkable in the language wherein her romances are set forth 
nor yet in the characters who figure in those romances. Just 
such things are done by and happen to those characters as you 
would expect them to do and suffer in life, and yet—the reading 
‘without skipping) of the story is not merely an easy but a 
pleasant task. for His Sake (London: White) fulfils all 
the conditions of facile amuscment. Sybil Carew, brought 
up in the virgin seclusion of an unsympathetic grandmother's 
residence, falls in love, at the age of nineteen, with the first 
young man who has a casual opportunity of making advances 
to her, and he goes away to work for their future, having 
secured the promise of this inexperienced damsel’s hand. 
While he is away comes Brian Rashleigh, and Sybil, to her 
dismay, falls in love again and finds that this is the real Simon 
Pure. Back comes Dick Tremaine (No. 1), and the amiable 
Sybil is torn in two by duty and inclination. She manages to 
obey the dictates of both, ore after the other, den entendu, ard 
after dutifully marrying her Dick, and nursing him with exem- 
plary fidelity for three years, when he considerately dies, she 
joyfully espouses her Brian, and lives happily ever after. . For 
a modest and virtuous maiden, Sybil is a most unscrupulous 
flirt, but without that there would have been no story. 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell’s Zhe Head of the Firm (London: 
Heinemann) is one of the best novels of the season. It is 
fresh, and writ out of a full experience of men ard manners 
The climax is as original and pathetic an effort as modern fic- 
tion has to show, and it is achieved with the simplicity of an 
aitist. Mrs. Riddell’s pictures of low life in London are merely 
excellent, while her slangy, sporting, nineteenth-century Young 
Person, her crippled artist with his humours and his devoted 
brother, her governess who is the same age as other people, her 
worthy old lawyer who is not the head of the firm, are all life- 
like. The heroine is a young woman of humble rank who falls 
heiress to a large fortune, but she fails to attract one’s un- 
divided sympathy, and her love affair is inferior in interest to 
the catastrophe which falls upon the ‘head of the firm’—a 
catastrophe skilfully worked up and dramatically concluded. 
The three volumes in truth are well worth reading from cover 
to cover. 

Provided you can get over the somewhat startling machinery 
which Miss May Crommelin has found it necessary to invent 
for her plot, Afr. and Mrs. Herries (London ; Hutchinson) will 
be found a pleasant enough tale. But the marriage of a diplo- 
matist, aged thirty, with a maiden of some sixteen summers, 
after two interviews, the ceremony performed by the bedside 
of her only relative, who dies before the officiating clergyman 
has time to turn the leaves of his prayer-book from the Order 
for the Solemnisation of Matrimony to the Prayers for the Dying 

these are incidents calculated to take away the breath, 
Thereafter, however, the incidents are less startling, and the 
character of the child-wife is cleverly drawn. With Mr. Herries, 
however, the author is less successful. The wife is every inch 
a woman, but the husband is a wooden and aggravating puppet. 
The minor characters are nearer to life, but it would be better 
next time if all the men could be left cut. The book has the 
further merit of brevity. The most would have made three 
vo'umes out of less materials. Miss Crommelin’s novel is com- 
pact in one. 


DUST AND ASHES 


Early Papers and Some Memories. By HENRY MORLEY. 
London: Routledge. 


That Homer sometimes nods we know; that Shakespeare 
not infrequently plays fantastic tricks before high heaven (and 
the pit) we must admit. Such sins in such men are greater 
than we wot of, perhaps. Many failures preceded the //fad, 
but at each one the listeners yawned, and at some they took to 
sticks and stones. Possibly, too, the Elizabethan managers 
lighted their first pipes with the immaturities of the Master: a 
fact whereat wiseacres would grieve and wise men rejoice. 
Our age is less fortunate, for nothing in it is destroyed. Always 
some scribe is ready to uncover the nakedness of the great, to 
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rake among the rubbish, and show how Wordsworth lapsed or 
Shelley demonstrated that our Common Father was 2n Ape. 
And we are threatened with still worse. ‘To reissue tke trifles 
of writers of no sort of eminence whatever is a blunder against 
reason ; for the writers themselves to do it is a crime of the 
first magnitude. Yet this is just what Professor Henry Morley 
(with a really terrible calm) has set himself to do. 

He has written and edited much, and has done useful wok 
enough. His /7rs¢t Sketch of English Literature and his Eng- 
lish Writers strike ycu now and again as a sort of Bradshaw’s 
Guide to ‘Arcturus, Oricon and Pleiades, and the Chambers of 
the South.’ Yet they were clearly and methodically written, 
and have doubtless served the student. Moreover he has beena 
popular and hard-working teacher, and, now his leisure had 
been well-earned. Perhaps in exhuming his old verses and 
stories he enjoys himself ; but, as the frogs said to the boys, 
*What’s fun to you is death tous.’ Thus: ‘How to Make a 


Home Unhealthy’ is printed in 1850 in a certain Journal of 


Public Health (§ But the series was begun just at the time when 
the Journal came to an end’: one suspects what philosophers 
term a ‘causal nexus’; but ‘twas finished elsewhere): the 
intent is to jest the public into sanitary precauticns: and No 
i1., ‘The London Garden,’ is an attack on intra-mural inter- 
ment. What interest cam that abuse conceal to-day? Isita 
subject for jesting? And such jesting! There is a race be- 
tween two funerals : ‘We perceive that one undertaker wears 
garters and another straps. We trot behind them, bettirg 
with each other—you on Garters, I on Straps.’ Then a stray 
ox ‘charges and overthrows the foremost coffin,’ and at last 
Your toe sticks in a bit of carrion as we pass near the 
grave and seek the sexton. . . a pimpled man who meditates, 
but his morality is maudlin,’ for-indeed ‘he is drunk,’ being 
‘accustomed to antagonise the “spirits” of the dead with 
spirits from the “Pig and Whistle,’ at which point ‘let the 
séance end.’ It were surely time. There is much else in the same 
strain. Here, for example, is a pure gem from No. x., ‘Fresh 
Air’: ‘Do you believe, sir, that the words of that dear lady, 
when she said she loved you everlastingly, were poisonous air 
rendered sonorous by the action of a larynx, tongue, teeth, 
palate, and lips?’ Was ever more noisome_ vulgarity 
perpetrated’ Follows ‘A Defence of Ignorance’ less  in- 
decent but if possible still duller, and more jocular. The 
‘Papers from Household Words’ (1830-1857) give you real 
pleasure : inasmuch as they go very far to show that we are 
less wooden than we were. Some of them are passages from 
life, and have a smack of autobiographical interest ; but herein 
also our author goes down to the roots of the mountains in his 
search for humour. Yet it was the heyday of Charles Dickens, 
prince of editors. Professor Morley has ‘dabbled in fiction’; 
and when you have glanced through a certain Zamna 7ixe/, you 
rejoice that he has but dabbled. The appendix consists of two 
parts : (1) extracts from medical tracts, which even Professor 
Morley had not the courage to reprint in their entirety; and 
(2) certain poems whereat, like Sir Ralph the Rover, the critic 
‘ tore his hair and cursed himself in his despair,’ for he realised 
that of some things criticism is impossible. 


A GREAT PREACHER 


Growth in Grace: and Other Sermons; and Christ the Light 
of all Scripture. By the late W. C. MAGEE, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of York. London : Isbister. 


The two great preachers of the Anglican Church, both now 
gone, Liddon and Magee, equal in renown while they lived, 
have left very different legacies. Liddon’s elaborate preparation 
and careful writing render the editing of such of his sermons as 
his literary executors may resolve to publish an easy duty : and 
read they will be scarce less effective than heard. Magee’s 
robust freedom, both in handling his text and in relying on his 
own Irish fluency for the phrases he should employ in expand- 
ing his discourse from his notes, makes the task of reproducing 
what he said a hard one; while no art can revive the mas- 
culine energy and the ringing voice with which the great 
orator delivered his message. The discourses included in 
Growth in Grace and Other Sermons—fourteen in number— 
thus give but an imperfect impression of what Magee the 
preacher said. They are edited by his son, and are, no doubt, 
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very carefully selected from his literary remains. We cannot 
however, accept the editor’s word for it that ‘Dr. Magee’s Sermons 
were purely extempore.’ To have heard Magee is to know that 
though the sermons were not read, and their language was i 
the most part extempore, they were yet most carefully thought 
out and logically arranged ; is to suspect, too, that at Certain 
points their phraseology also had been thoroughly stucied, ond 
possibly even committed to memory, after the manner of \,. 
John Bright in his special passages and perorations. In ay 
interesting prefatory note, the Archbishop of Canterbury ca} 
his brother primate, ‘the Church of England’s most eloquent 
man. We note in Dr. Boyd’s Zwenty-five Years of St. Andyex; 
that on Dean Stanley’s being asked which was the more elo. 
quent preacher, the Scottish Caird or the Irish Magee, he re. 
plied, without a moment’s hesitation, ‘Caird first and Mavee 
second, /ongo intervallo” In our own recollection cf the two 
we are with the Dean: but in Magee’s preaching there yas 
more of the argumentative vigour and skill of a man accys. 
tomed to debate than in the learned Principal’s—who hy 
never sat in the House of Lords, nor even in the Genera! 
Assembly. ‘The wit, says Dr. Benson, ‘which sometimes 
concentrated a sermon in a jest or an apopthegm, ran out jn 
his preaching into a stream of epigram as clear as it was 
copious. In his preaching, the wit, the common sense, the 
pathos, were as real as in his talk... One cannot say that tha 
is the effect of these fourteen sermons, as regards the wit: but 
the common sense and the pathetic touch are more recoenisable, 
And the Archbishop is certainly justified in saying, as he dces, 
that in this volume those, who never listened to ‘the melley 
ring of that free and noble speech, will rejoice to learn some- 
thing of its wiscom, i's vigcur, iis exactituce, ard its tender. 
ness.’ 

The fashion of naming a collection of sermons or essa\s 
after the first it contains is objectionable and misleading, 
Opening this other instalment of Magee’s sermons— C/ 7st //. 
Light of all Scripture—you expecta contribution to Christolog) 
to shelve beside Mr. Gore’s Bampton lectures ; but you dis. 
cover it is just a sheaf of the late primate’s discources (witha 
single episcopal charge), none but the first having any special 
relation to the subject suggested by the gereral title. It's 
to be hoped that Magee’s literary executor is not stumbiirg 
into the error of thinking that the writer's death confers on his 
representatives free licence to publish every scrap he wrcte. If 
he be so stumbling, Ict the treatment of the Carlyle remains 
be unto him a fearful warning. The pre ent volume includes 
some numbers which, by the editor's own showing, the author 
can never have intended for publication. Four were preacked 
as long ago as 1854, when he was incumbent of the Octagon 
Chapel at Bath, which, as the editer acknowledges, ‘did 
not fully represent his maturer thoughts and modes of expres- 
sion. Then why print them? Dr. Magee was rather a 
powerful churchman than a great theologian; and ‘to trace 
the evolution of thought, or maturity of expression’ is in his 
case neither so interesting nor so instructive as it might be 
in that of a Newman or a Martireau. Moreover, in the 
first sermon, preached in 1860, and the three followirg 
preached six years earlier), all long and argumentative 
discourses, on ‘ Mystery and Faith,’ ‘ Original Sin,’ and ‘ Actual 
Sin” there are passages which Magee in the experience of 
his later years would probably have modified. Such, fer 
example, is this culled from the first : ‘I would ask whether, 
as you look back on all that Old Testament Scripture, upon 
its ‘prophecy, its history, its law, it does not, in each and all of 
them, bear testimony to Jesus ?—whether it has not all the 
air of the great elaborate prophecy of Christ ?’; and from the 
second: ‘Eliminate from the Scripture the doctrine of the 
Trinity, you resolve it into a mass of incoherent and contradic: 
tory assertions, an alternate series of revelations of Theism and 
Tritheism,’ but ‘the doctrine of the Trinity is the inseparable 


essence of all revelation’; and from the third ;: ‘ Every human, 


being is born into this world, with the wrath of God abicing 
him, and the corruption of sin abiding z7 him. . . . . Theres 
guilt imputed to him. God looks upon him, before he has 
spoken, or acted, or thought, as a guilty being ;’ while the 
language of the fourth, wherein the preacher enlarges on the 
‘exceeding sinfulness of sin’ almost reminds you -of Samuel 
Rutherford’s extravagant ingenuity in expatiating on the 
same theme. In the later sermons, such as that preached 1 
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the May of 1889, on a ‘ Lost Text Regained, there is a 
freer and larger outlook. T he ‘ First Pastoral Charge ’ is that 
delivered on the conclusion of the Bishop's visitation of the 
diocese of Peterborough in 1872. It Is unnecessarily weighted 
with matter of local or ephemeral interest— about parochial 
funds, church building, superannuation fund, confirmations, 
Sunday schools, and the like—which cannot retain their fresh. 
ness after twenty years even to the clergy and people of the dis. 
trict. But these preliminaries past there is much powerful sense 
and statesmanlike grasp of the public questions affecting the 
Church in what is said upon ecclesiastical reforms, the distinctive 
principles of the Anglican Church, and—last but not least—the 
Athanasian Creed. Magee’s description of the ‘youthful priest,’ 
who in his fresh enthusiasm for ‘ Catholic’ restoration, defies his 
bishopand exasperates his parishioners, is sketched with pungent 
wit and ruthless veracity. His treatment of the Athanasian Crecd 
is bold and candid ; his repudiation of the damnatory clauses 
unequivocal, although it is evident that he sees no solution 
of the difficulty caused by the devotion of High Churchmen 
and the repugnance of Broad Churchmen, both bound by 
the rubric to recite their formidable symbol fourteen times in 
the year. All he can suggest is ‘Patience.’ This nostrum has 
becn exhibited, in less or greater measure, ever since he recom. 
mended it to his clergy in ’72; declaring at the same time that 
the controversy ‘has reached a stage at which it cannot possibly 
stop. Yet the position is unchanged, and the unbeliev:r in the 
Athanasian definitions is consigned to perdition, on all proper 
occasions, with unrelaxed severity and certainty. As keen 
an observer of the signs of the times as the late Archbishop 
may misread their import, and even as shrewd an ecclesiastic 
may underrate the conservative power of an ancient super- 


stition. 
CHESTNUTS 
Gossip of the Century. By the Author of Flemish /nteriors. 
London : Ward and Downey. 


‘Trifles, remarks the author of these substantial volumes, 
‘cease to be trifles when Boswell is relating them of Johnson.’ 
And his sub-title describes his memoirs as ‘personal and tra- 
ditional. We know very well what a book ought to be which 
comes into the world with such a baptism —accurate in detail, 
written with sound taste and good feeling, neither trivial nor 
fatuous, and (in the main) the result of an original, independent 
observation. None cares to study an encyclopedia of chest- 
nuts: and the trifles which cease to be trifles when Boswell is 
relating them become doubly intolerable if they be set down in 
any English but the choicest, or arranged in any but the best 
and most formal order. 

Ina book where so little is original it is comforting to find 
a freshness in the author’s sequences, His narrative amb!es 
like the conversation of Praed’s Vicar— (and he ‘always regrets 
never having met Praed whose poems are for the most part 
really poems, full of grace, taste, humour, and feeling, and 
deserve to be Letter known’)—which went from Mahomet to 
Moses, Here ycu pass from Chesterfield’s Will to the late Mr. 
5. C. Hall, thence to the Berlin Conference, and after some re- 
flections upon Dr. Birch, the Egyptologist, to the works of the 
Poet Close and Monckton Milnes. In the chapter on Doctors 
you may learn what Bulwer wrote to Countess Blessington, and 
how Byron suffered, with the usual digression on Tar-Water 
and Antimony, to which is added an account of Balzac’s death 
literally translated from Arséne Houssaye. He can scarce 
keep Braham out of his page : and Tom Thumb a; pears in an 
anecdote shamelessly lifted to its own detriment from Berlioz, 
Upon countless points his taste and intelligence err. He 
narrates the painful circumstances of the Princess Amelia’s 
marriage : although pity for the reputation of an innocent girl 
should have kept the story out of any memoir except Lady Anne 
Hamilton’s. He revives the silly and exploded scandal of 
Byron's Spanish marriage : although he describes the ‘ Mwnad 
of Massachusets’ as ‘vulgar and officious.’ More than once 
he recalls the tale which made Grassini the beloved of both 
Napoleon and Wellington. He has nothing new to tell of 
Lytton and his wife : but what he knows he repeats, and crowns 
his achievements in bad taste by a vulgar and dastardly attack 
upon Charles Dickens, setting down Mr. T. A. Trollope’s praise 
of the man as false and dishonest. He goes out of his way to 
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enlarge upon Dickens’s vanity : while. for D’Orsay—whose life 
he compares to Mario’s—there is nought but praise. His 
amiable flattery of the Regent and of Blessington’s ‘ whelp in a 
fancy waistcoat’ makes it clear that our gossip is not a moralist, 
so that his condemnation of ‘ Master’ Dickens, as he vulgarly 
styles him, is plainly dictated by malice or envy. May be the 
novelist once administered a salutary snub, and the gossip is 
avenging his wounded vanity in his own ‘ gentlemanly ’ fashion. 
Indeed, he persistently views ‘literary fellows’ in the snobbish 
temper of our ancestors. He considers it ‘curious’ that Lord 
Houghton should have thought highly of Carlyle. He repeats 
the old story of Sarfor and the publishers: tonoend. He 
sncers at Bulwer’s conceit; he is less than just to. Hepworth 
Dixon, and like Miss Pinkerton he refers to Dr. Johnson as 
‘the great lexicographer.’ But so scrupulcus is his own code 
that of la Guiccioli he records (at second-hand) that her ‘ com- 
plexion was like boiled pork,’ that she waddled like a duck, and 
that as she grew old Byron’s ‘in-fat-uation’ ceased. Ancient 
as he is, he has caught the vice of the New Humour. 

The original stories in these volumes are few and the facts 
are as impeachable as the taste. The story of Lord Chester- 
field and ‘our well-beloved cousin the devil, is not new: nor 
does a single statement about D’Orsay come fresh to our ear. 
Erskine’s repartees here retailed ; Burdett’s threat that he would 
stand in the pillory with Dundonald ; the ‘proud Duke of 
Somerset’s’ wife ; Lemaitre’s experiments upon an unsuspecting 
public: these are familiar to the readers of 77# Fits. Again 
Disraeli’s baptism is a fact as soundly established as the exist- 
ence of Domesday Book: and the history of Bernini’s bust of 
Charles |. is by this an ineffable weariness. Why—unless it 
were to enhalo himself with a false air of erudition—our Cuttle 
should have opened his chapter on the stage with a long-drawn 
and utterly incorrect account of tke life and performances of 
Macklin we pause not to inquire. Anyhow, Macklin did not pass 
his hundred years: and some there be who doubt whether his 
Shylock was, after all,‘the Jew that Shakespeare drew.’ Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild did not refuse to give out news on the Stcck 
Exchange, after the battle of Waterloo. He announced that the 
Prussians had been defeated at Ligny. George IV. never 
claimed to have won the battle of Waterloo—-only to have 
headed the cavalry. Brunswick did not die at Waterloo, but at 
Quatre Bras. Is it not the fact that Sheridan and the Duke cf 
Portland dissuaded the Prince of Wales from borrowing 
Evalité’s money? Certainly Sheridan and the Prince did not 
fail out over the ‘delicate investigation,’ but because Sheridan 
had misused moneys lent for electioneering purposes. The Duke 
of Clarence did not resign the office of Lord High Admiral 
on account of the expenses of the progresses, but because he had 
grossly insulted Lord Cockburn, one of his Council. Of the 
many stories li.ted from Greville the most are completely ruined. 
Sydney Smith said that science—not omnilcquence—was 
Whewell’s forte. The musical chapters carry not a feather 
weight of authority. We hear too much of Catalini’s beer, too 
much of ‘the chaste and elegant decorations of Her Majesty’s.’ 
The pianists of the last forty years are crammed into a Leggarly 
brace of pages. The accounts of Lind, Garcia, and Persiani 
are almost entirely second-hand: so also the extravagant 
eulogies of Paganini—who did not always play upon one 
string. 

But why multiply examples? Suffice it to say that Gossip 
of the Century is a vast pretence and a heavy disappointment 
in two volumes. The judicious reader will find errors of fact, 
taste, or grammar on well-nigh every page: the style is heavy 
and hob-nailed with the c/#chés of the French phrase-book. 
The criticism is barbarous and inept. The abandoned fiocheur 
—as our Cuttle would doubless describe him—may strike now 
and again upon a fact worth knowing. But often this is so 
clumsily set forth that what was meant to be imposing is little 
better than imposition. 


‘THE GORGEOUS EAST’ 


Souvenirs du Monde Musulman. Par CHARLES MISMER. 
Paris: Hachette. 


Mme. Bloch, of the Eldorado, used to sing a song with a 
rapturous refrain: ‘ Ca cest-s-une femme!’ The object of this 
enthusiasm was a virago, who broke her hustand’s head and 
the furniture by day and most of the commandments by night, 
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M. Charles Mismer, who ends his Souvenirs du Monde 
Musulman with the unnecessary statement that it might 
equally have been entitled ‘/z ze d@’un homme, has a scarce 
less fantastical view of the ideal male. He was long a journalist 
at Constantinople, where journalism is notoriously reptilian, 
and his book is mainly a hash of old leaders and common- 
place books. It often errs against gocd taste, it offends by the 
constant obtrusion of the author's personality, it is thick-ribbed 
with padding. We are told of the author’s fondness for barrel- 
organs and of a Swiss governess’s sea-sickness. There are 
pages of rant as to how the bad news came from Sedan: at 
first M. Mismer didn’t believe a word of it, but ‘devant 
l’évidence—riez tant que vous voudrez, sceptiques et fins ce 
nation !* (whatever a ‘fin de nation ’ may be)—‘ le vieux dragon 
de Crimée’ (alias M. Mismer) ‘ sanglota comme un petit enfant.’ 
As a statesman and a diplomat this ‘old dragoon’ considers 
himself omniscient. He had a patent plan for putting the 
Prussians to rout, even after Sedan, by a battle at Paris; he 
told Ismail that if he wished to save Egypt he must cultivate 
the bamboo and the minds of men; he everywhere proclaims 
that the future of Islam depends, above all, upon a reform of 
Oriental alphabets. 

But in his observations of facts, of men, and of things, he 
is a faithful recorder, and his work has some practical value. 
He reports conversations like a phonograph, and, «s his pro- 
fession has brought him into contact with the principal people 
in the East, he often reproduces—uncorsciously, it is true— 
statements having both novelty and interest. Among these 
are the opinions of enlightened Orientals concern‘ng Islam, 
with many bitter reflections cn the ignorance thereanent, which 
obtains in the West. This ignorance reproaches Islam with 
fatalism, slavery, polygamy, immorality. But her fatalism is 
that of all philosophers who believe in the immutability of 
natural laws, and compares very favourably to the predestina- 
tion, say, according to Calvin. There is no slavery between 
Mussulmans, for they are all brothers in the Koran, in 
a much more real sense than Christians ever claim 
to be according to the Gospels ; the Circassians of the harems 
are no more slaves than the Mamelukes or the Janissaries 
were, but often rise to the highest cffices : as pachas, generals 
ministers—while the blacks from Africa find in slavery a first 
step towards civilisation,with none of the rigorous « haracteristics 
of Russian serfdom and of villenage in Brazil. Again polygamy, 
in Islam is the exception, not the rule, and after all is far less 
immoral than the form of polygamy which obtains in the great 
cities of the West. Whether, as certain fanatics at Liverpool 
have thought, Islam is suited to Western as well as to Eastern 
civilisation, is another question; but M. Mismer has no 
difficulty in demonstrating that, in the countries where it 
has free play, it exercises an elevating and moralising influcnce. 

He has also many interesting things to say about the rule of 
his countrymen in Algeria and the grave discontent of the 
Arabs, who tell him that rule will Le overthrown whenever 
occa:ion serves. His account of five winters in Egyptand a 
visit to Crete deserves skimming. And his advice to Greece is 
most wholesome. ‘The day has long gone by when a Greek 
Empire can be dreamed of. The Slavs at Constantinopl», 
Austrians at Salonica, English and Italians in the Archipelago: 
that is possible. But the expansion of Greece, ro! The un- 
practical sharpers, who have inherited ‘the glory that was 
Greece,’ may thank their stars, rather than their wits, if they 
escape dismemberment themselves. And against that dis- 
memberment Turkey is their shield and buckler. When Grecks 
seek to compass the ruin of the Sublime Porte, they remind 
M. Mismer of persons sawing away at the branch which they 
have made their seat. Altogether ke has succeeded in 
burying a certain quantity of useful, if unoriginal, information 
in a heap of the verities of M. de la Palisse, and in resurrecting 
some good, as well as many indifferent, articles and interviews 
from a limbo of forgotten journalism. 


CARNATIONS 


The Carnation Manual. Edited and issued by the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society (Southern Section). Lon- 
don: Cassell. 


The syndication of subjects or bookmaking by co-operation 
is proved once more in this volume to be a bad and vicious 
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system. <A round score of experts in carnation culture Whose 
competency as gardeners is admitted by all whose interests lie 
that way, are asked each to contribute a chapter, and when they 
have done so the discordant essays are sewn together and 
dubbed a manual. But it is well to say at the outset that 
these expert cultivators prove but sorry authors, and that 
their united efforts have not preduced the pleasant instructive 
and readable book that might and ought to have been y ritten, 
The failure is the more disappointing inasmuch as a firm arg 
competent editor might have obtained precisely what is wanteq 
by proper minagement of an ill-matched team. He would {; 
instance have bidden the Rev. F. D. Horner who writes the 
introduction omit the four pages in which he elaborates an yp. 
wieldy simile of a figurehead and tell us something about the 
literary and botanical history of his favourite flower. Also be 
would have urged his contributor to reserve the gush concerp. 
ing ‘that large Lright word’ genius for the pulpit, which no 
criticism can assail. On the other hand, it would have been 
prudent to make a ccmplete index: cspecially as the infowna- 
tion to which we have :eferred is buried in a chapter in‘ The 
Carnation in Ireland.’ He who wrote it appears to have sought 
refuge in floral history, because he kad so little to say abou, 
that part of the subject with which ostensibly he deals. For 
example you naturally turn to gelofte or gillyflower, only to fird 
that it isnot in the index. Nor is there a syllable to show tha 
the term applicd by Chaucer ard Spenser to the clove pink or 
carnation is now used (mostly by poets) of the stock ard wall- 
flower. Surely a book ccmpiled by specialists for the express 
purpose of popularising their lobby cught to have cleared vp 
this simple point. 

Another example of the miserable inadequacy of tke irdey 
is found in the entire omission of picotee, even though there 
is actually a chapter headed ‘The Yellow Carnation and 
Picotee. There is no question more likely to be asked by 
the amateur gardener than—‘ How am I to distinguish a 
carnation from a picotee?’ No answer will be returned by 
the Carnation Manual. Mr. Jamcs Douglas, whose reputat.on 
as a grower is notoriously high, referring to the ‘ Gillesflower 
with yellow flowers,’ described in Gerard’s Her/a/, cays thet in 
the seventcenth century yellow carnations were grown in 
Germany undcr the name of Picotees, but the markings had 
nothing in common with the flower we now call a Picotee. 
Neverthe'ess, he does not condescend to tell the amatcur 
what constitutes the essential difference be:ween a yellow 
picotee ard a yellow carnation. Perhaps he is uraware of the 
confusion that would ensue were the curious amateur to resort 
to the ordinary sources of informaticn to find cut the answer. 
One will tell him that the picotee has notched edges, another 
that ‘it differs from the carnation in having the petals laced 
instead of striped with a distinct colour. Is it unreasonable 
to expect in a volume issucd with the authority of the Carna- 
tion Society a clear definition of picotee and carnation? Were 
it possible to reply—as it is not—that all growers are clear on 
the point, we should still have to insist that the perscnage to 
be consulted is neither the professional nor the hobby-ricden 
gardener, but the amateur, to whom flor-culture is less a master 
passion than a source of pleasurab!e interest, who is not ambi- 
tious of becoming an expert, and yet would fain order his garden 
not only beautifully, but intell'gently. . 

For such an one the carnation is almost an ideal flower. It 
is fragrant, free-blooming and capab!e of infinite varieties of 
colour. Even in dead winter its hardy ‘grass’ remains an 
ornament to the border. In its simpler forms it is so easy to 
cultivate that the humble cottager need not sweat too furious'y 
at the brow to grow it in his tiny plot, while the cultivation of 
the more delicate varieties, the production of new kinds and 
their effective propagation involve operations that are not t00 
arduous tor the amateur to attempt, and yet sufficiently difficult 
to stimulate his skill and ingenuity. ‘There is nothing to excité 
keener interest in the garden than the development of I's 
seedlings ; hardly anything more grateful in the greenhoust 
than its winter flowers. But we cannot recommend a beginner 
to take this syndicated or co-operated volume for his guide. 
No doubt he may find on one page many practical and sensible 
directions for culture given by an intelligent expert, but when 
he turns over and finds that another expert, quite as intelligen! 
has his own and a different way of arriving at the same results 
who shall he follow in his perplexity? Were not the society 
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delegate one of their number to re-write this pre- 
tended manual ? A skilful writer would need but half the space 
occupied by these prolix and iterative essay! ts not only to set 
forth such wise and sensible directions in practical culture as 
here collected, but a!so to present a succinct account of the 
and development of this most interesting flower. 
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MAHABODHI 


Vahibodhi : or the Great Temple under the Bodhi Tree at 
Buddha-gaya, By Gen. Sir A. CUNNINGHAM, R.E., K.C.LE. 
London: W. H. Allen. 


It is not a little curious that, while the present age has Wit- 
nessed a noteworthy revival of interest in the legends and even 
in the creed of Buddhism, the general should be content to 
know little or nothing concerning the numerous and stately 
monuments of the Buddhist cult which are scattered up and 
down India. Among these none is greater in spiritual signi- 
ficance to the believer, nor in archological importance to the 
scholar than the famous temple near Gaya, commemorating that 
‘creat enlightenment, the sahd-bodhi, in virtue of which 
(otama has been known to succeeding ages as the pre-eminent!y 
‘enlightened,’ the Buddha. It is, therefore, no small pleasure 
to find that, perhaps, the greatest of our veterans in archxology 
has devoted some of the first years of his well-earned retirement 
to the preparation of the sumptuous volume before us ; and the 
sat sfaction imparted by the minute description and copious 
jllustration of the building is doubled since our knowledge has 
been revolutionised by the excavations initiated by himself. 

Indian history may be said to begin with the great Emperor 
Acoka, a grandson of Chandragupta, the Savdpaxorros of 
(Greek historians, and a zealous convert to Buddhism. The 
legendary histories, and the traditions preserved by the early 
Chinese pilgrims, and by the inscri_ tions of a later age, agree in 
assigning the foundation of the first enclosure of the sacred 
tree with the small throne in its commemorative shrine to this 
great sovereign—the ‘Constantine of Buddhism.’ And the 
agreements of dimensions, style, and epigraphy, which Sir 
Alexander adduces in substantiation of his claim to have dis- 
covered the exact site, with the remains complete and unmoved, 
of the venerable structure are strangely convincing. The 
results of his excavations beneath the pavement and foundation 
of the existing temple are most clearly set forth in excellent 
diagrams. What we have called the spiritual significance of 
the spot is well exemplified by the portion of the remains des- 
cribed next in order. This is the cankamo or cankramana, a 
term Cerived from the ‘ frequentative’ form of the Sanskrit root 
kram, ‘to walk, and hence meaning a place where one walks 
up and down (not mecessari/y with a ‘slow and meditative’ 
step, by the way), an ambulatory in fact. Here it was that the 
Master walked after the revelation under the tree. The exist- 
ing ambulatory corresponds both in measurements with the 
ancient walk, as legend describes it; and from a minute 
examination of architectural remains it would seem that it 
was covered in like a mediaeval cloister. 

But the simple structure of Acoka was superseded in still 
earier times by a larger temple. General Cunningham shows 
grounds (though his readings of the earlier inscriptions are 
quite tentative) for believing that the larger part of the exist- 
ing temple dates from the second century A.D., and assuredly 
there is a remarkable correspondence between the temple of 
to-day and the building described by Hwen Tsiang, the cele- 
brated Chinese pilgrim, in the seventh century. Since that 
lime the chief restorers have been the pilgrims from Burma. 

As for the tree itself, itis an unfortunate circumstance that 
the Bodhi (Bo) or Pippal tree is short-lived, so that we must 
think rather of a succession of trees than of a continuous 
growth. The excavations carried out at the instance of Sir 
Alexander Cunningham in 1880 and the following years, dis- 
Cosed many interesting remains around the chief building, 
consisting of votive stupas or reliquaries, remains of the 
ancient gateway and the neighbouring monastery. These 
and much else beside are fully described in the text as in the 
admirable plans and collotypes which accompany it. Much 
restoration has been carried out, some necessary, and some, in 
the opinion of many sound authorities, wholly supertluous. 
But concerning this point it were rash to dogmatise without 
actual inspection. On the whole, however, there can be 
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little doubt of the worth :nd thoroughness of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham's work. His excavation and description of the 
great tempte are, in fact, among the crowning achievements of 
a long and useful career. 


OLD AND NEW 


It is not the fault of Mr. R. Menzies Ferguson if the wayward 
stream of British Tourists continues to set towards other shores 
than those of the Orkneys. He has industriously sung the 
praisés of this archipelago of green and weather-beaten isles, 
and co'lected and furbished up specimens of folk-lore and 
character which he has chanced upon while fishing or seal 
shooting or lotus-eating on the further side of Pentland Firth, 
He returns to his favourite task in Our Trip North (London : 
Digby) ; and to make the mess of stranded whale and other 
Orcadian delicacies more palatable to Southern taste it is seas 
soned with the salt of anecdotes and conversations on art, 
literature, and theology. Opinion may be divided on the ques 
tion of what constitutes the pill and what the sugaring of the 
book—the breezy descriptions of gloup, and geo, and skerry, 
or the talk, crude enough, but not without glimmers of sense, 
about Browingism, Impressionism and the Westminster Con- 
fession. But to enable us to preserve a high ideal of the 
quality of the criticisms on books and men with which the 
average tripper in the North consumes idle hours over his 
pipe and toddy, the author ought to have suppressed the 
specimens of the poetry of Jack and his friends ; or better still, 
suppressed the coterie altogether. These good-humoured holi- 
cay sketches of Orkney and the Orcadians are written with 
a wholesome liking of the country and its people, and the 
author succeeds in a modified degree in inspiring the reader 
with the same feeling. He does not fail to convey the know- 
ledge that the greatest barrier obstructing the 1ush of the 
trippers of Cockaigne and other civélising influences into the 
Orcades is the vexed sea that rolls between it and the Thames, 
The Islesmen have their consolations. Said the Flotta fisher- 
men when the English tourist was commiserating the case of 
men who for a couple of months in winter cannot. get -their 
post-bags landed, or know what is going on in London—‘ Na, na, 
the folk in Lunron are just as badly aff, no tae ken what’s gaun 
on here.’ 

Mr. E. Armstrong’s Zhe French Wars of Religion: their 
Political Aspects (London: Percival) originally consisted of 
three lectures ‘delivered before the Oxford University Exten- 
sion Summer Meeting of August 1892.’ It is impossible to 
believe that any mixed audience could have listened to them 
with comprehension, pleasure or profit. The work is a 
scholarly production, well informed, well expressed. Yet there 
is so much complication about it that you must already know 
much of the history of France and you must read with the 
greatest care ere you derive profit. The causes that made 
the Gallic reformers’ faith Calvinistic, not Lutheran, that 
fixed it in certain parts of the country, that gave it an incom- 
plete success ; the strife between the houses of Guise and 
Montmorenci ; the far-reaching results of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (‘C'est le St. Barthélemy qui nous tue aujourdhui,’ 
was said with perfect truth of the collapse of 1870) ; the wars of 
the League—all are discussed in turn. ., The true place of this 
book is that of a preliminary study to the central tragedy of the 
Revolution. 

‘Die Influenza; Thre Geschichte, Efidemiologie, A-tiologie, 
Symptomatologie und Therapie, sowie thre Complicationen und 
Nachki ankheiten (Munchen: Lehmann), \on A. Ripperger, is 
a learned and exhaustive work whose historical and biographi- 
cal portions are extrcmely valuable, and have teen the result 
of an immense amount of laborious reséarch. Each epidemic 
visitation of this strange disease, which in shifting shapes has 
devastated the civilised world from 1387 to the present time, 
is described in detail, with copious bibliographical references, 
For the history of the earliest the author has recourse to authors 
in Dutch, French, German, Italian, Latin. These last are as 
a rule the more precise, accurate, and easy to follow. As we 
approach the present century, it is easier to trace the course 
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of each cutbr.ak, both geographical and chronological ; and 
of course the latest, beginning in 1889, is described with great 
precision and particularity. In a medical journal the book 
would deserve, and probably receive, a critical review. The 
lay reader will be struck chiefly by the antiquity of influenza, its 
recurrence at intervals guided neither by cycle nor sequence ; 
by the extraordinary divergence of opinion and the obvious lack 
of any real knowledge as to cause; by the extraordinary 
variety, severity, and danger of its effects in cases of neglect ; 
above all by the scantiness of information as to the best methods 
of treatment. Diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment are -com- 
pressed into fifteen of three hundred and fifty pages, while the 
mere names of books and articles on the subject of the 
trouble of ’89-91 already cover twenty-five. Febrifuges, real 
or imaginary, are the chief remedies suggested ; and the author 
proves, from an investigation of the sales at St. Petersburg 
drug-shops, that twice as many ounces of quinine, antipyrine, 
and the like were sold in 89 as had been sold in ’88. The 
tables of disease and death set forth most startling results: 
showing that the late attack, while it lasted in force, more 
than doubled the death-rate in the great towns of Europe. 

Professor Karl Faulmann, after a long preliminary study of 
the various branches of Teutonic speech, has issued the first 
part (A. Bahn) of an Etymologisches Worteriuch der deutschen 
Sprache (Halle-a-Salle : Ehrhardt Karras). The thing is so far 
well done, though the author has possibly too high an opinion of 
his own achievements and the language on which he is working. 
He is determined to have nothing to do with foreign words. 
‘Everything can be expressed in German.’ No doubt; but how? 
Of Mr. G. Middleton’s Essay on Analogy in Syntax (London : 
Longman) we need say no more than that the subject is treated 
with considerable intelligence and that the tract is the outcome 
of patient and conscientious research. 
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all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d. ; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque ; Galignani, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Gal: 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena, 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


Notes. | The Stroke of One, By H. B. Marmot 


Ireland at Heel. | Watson. fo 
Lines. | Lacryma Rerum. Yry May Kencal. 
The Judgment of the East. Correspondence : : 

The End of the Cricket Season, The Shield of Jesse Collings. 
Hodge and His Allotment. A Protest, 

The Black Mountain. Cholera. 

The Welsh Eisteddfod. Imperial Handbooks 


Law and Order at Trinidad. ‘A Pudding of Verjuice,’ 
Modern Men: Albert Chevalier, | Studies in Mohammedanism, 
Lauder—l. Fiction, 

The Lesson of Lourdes. Swift. 


Side-Lights on the Forty-five—IT. In Search of Improvement 
Parasitic Fashions. By Prof, E. E. The Distribution of Disease. 
Prince. | Old and New. 
Books of the Week. 
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“CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Now Ready. 


THE DIPLOMATIC 


Two vols., 32s. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


LORD aati LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B. 1837—1862. 


With 


ot only throw li 


The volumes n¢ ght on the se cret his story of all the 
es with whom Lord Aug ustus came in contact but they abound in 
e veteran matured exp; ence as to the future.'— Zhe Times 





DIARY of the SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. 


U. W. Lucy. luster: by Harry Furniss. 21s 


KING HENRY VIN. 


With a Series of Mag- 


nihcent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir James 
Linton, Pd 
The Edition of KING IiENRY VIII. will be strictly limited to 
x9 Numbered Copies, Price on application. 





AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


A VISION OF SAINTS. By Lewis Morais. 


20 F ul » Illustrations from the Old Masters and from 
ntemporary P. rtraits 21s [Now ready, 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND THE 





HOLY LAND. By B. T. A. Everts. Illustrated. 21s 
DORE’ S DANTE S INFERNO. _ Illustrated by 
ustave Dore With Introduction by A. J, BUTLER. = 7s. 64d. 





THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 


THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS. By CHARLES 
iiton, F.S.A. With Map. tos. 6d. [Now ready. 
Mr, Elton's admirable work on the ‘‘ Career of Col _= " makes its 
» very opportunely..... Mr. Elton's biog is infinitely 
t present available.’ —S/andard, 


A MODERN nca arPRWerON By 


JaMes Payn. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 


FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. 


Edited by Rev. F. MARSHALL. With Contributions by A. G. 
GUILLEMARD, A. Bupp, G. ROWLAND Hitt, A. M. Croor, H. 
VASSALL, W. Cait, C. J. B. Marriott, H. H. Atmonp, 
SYDNEY R. JAMEs, R. W. IRVINE, and J. J. MacCarrity. 


With numerous Illustrations. 753. 6d. [Acady tn October 





OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By FRANK 


BARRETT. 3 vols. cloth gilt, 31s. [ Ready tn a few ays. 
THE SNARE OF THE | FOWLER. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. 3 vols, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. [Ready tn September. 


THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Meanr. 


3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. Fight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. By Robert Louis STEVENSON, Cloth, 6s. 


- [Now ready. 
THE WRECKER. by 


Rosert Louis Ste- 
VENSON and LLoyp Osnou RNE. 


Illustrated. 6s. 

[Fourth Edifion now ready. 

LEONA. By Mrs. Moteswortu. Cloth gilt, 
" [Now ready. 


THE NEW OHIO: a Story of East and 


By EDWARD EVERETT IIALE. 63, [Nizw read) 


Lust oF CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VoL MES for the SE. sata ary 93 


: NOT 
The FIRST WEEKLY 


is N OW Ready, 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON ; 


Portrait. 


important transactions of the period, as they 
instructive appreciations of contemporai 
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A BLOT OF INK. Translated from the French 
of Keng Bazin by Q. and PAUL M. FRANCKE, 55. 


FAIRWAY ISLAND. By Hox 


SON. With 4 Full.Page Plates. 5s. 


O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD; and other Stories. 


by A. WERNER. 55. [Now ready. 


THE REPUTATION OF GEORGE SAXON: 


and other Stories. Ly Morey Roperts, §s. [Now ready. 


THE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM. Translated 


from the French of BARONESS STAFFE, by LApy CoLin Camp- 
BELL, 3s. 6d. 


E HutTcHIn- 








Tairty Thousand Copies of the French Edition were sold in three months, 


PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. 
Stories by BARRY PAIN. 53s. 
SUPPRESSED IN RUSSIA BY ORDER OF THE CZAR. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS 
NEIGHBOURS, By PouLTENEY LiIcELow. Cloth, gilt 
lettered, 3s. 





Short 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC-- 


TION ARY. 
\V ymen ofa 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Pi irases 
Cheap Edition. Price 33. 6d. (Now ready. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


Being the F reign Art Supplement to the MAGAZINE OF ART. 
Vaper wrapper, "2s. Od. 5 « r, cloth gilt, 4s. [Acady Oct. 25. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


A. SMYTHE-PALMER, D.D, 3s. 6d. 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE: A_ Book for 


Young Men commencing Business. Containing Counsel, Instiuc- 
tion, Comfort. B y an ELDER BROTHER. 3s. Od, 


MOUNT DESOLATION: An 


Romance. By W. CARLTON DAWE. 53. 


BEETLES, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, AND 


OTHER INSEC rs. A Brief Introduction to their Collection 
and Preservation. By A. W. KAppPEL. F.L.S., F.E.S., and W. 
EGMONT Kirpy. With 12 Coloured Plates, 3s. 6.1. 


THE ART OF MAKING AND USING 


SKETCHES. From the French of G. FRAIPONT, Professor at 
the College of the Legion of Honour. By CLARA BELL. With 
50 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 2s. 6d. 

[.Vow ready. 


ost free on application. 


: Memoi irs of the most Eminent Men and 
untries. 7s. 64. 
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NUMBER of CHUMS, the New Lllustrated P. aper for Boys, 


Price Td. 
PARIS AND MELBOURNE, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


J later eNa 


Sold only 3.96. lac kets and 2, 4, S ov., apd 11d. Tins, which 
keep th te Tobacco in fine sm ug condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIOKS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on everyt ucket and Tin, 


Piaver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Iackets ccntainirg 12, 
and eager: of 24, 50, and 100. 













>y The followi ng extrac t from the Revirw of Reviews, Nov, 1°90, is of interest to every Smoker:—< 

: THE vibe IN THE WORKIIOUSI —The j ture dra wa Ly our Heiper of the poor 
wy man | e worklouse, piling away atan empty pope, has touched the heart of son oa 
our correspondents. One who dates from the “Mis h Alps a stens himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
SAYS ‘I have bean struck with 9: uur Sugwestion in the October number of the Review of 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers im union workhouses with tobaceo, I am afraid, 
judye di by the ordinary standarcs, Lam the most selfish of mortals, as | menus ain a4 ent 
agay | fer purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a ha ridied at ad inveterate smoker. Werelin London, 1] woul! at once 

start & colle cting -b« x for the fund, and levy contributic ms for it on my su rane, 
quaintances : but . unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
or seer for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and wor id like to 
‘ ntribute a pound of what I consider the’ BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 


*PLAYER’'S N AN Y CUT” (this is not an advertisement), lenctose. therefore,a 
che.jue for the ammount.’ 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


WENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 


Ti{k NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 








A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. LoEe eee. CECIL RHODES. 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. G. R. SIM HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 

C. H. SPURGEON. W.G. GRACE. - WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER 

SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. BLAINE. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE'LL WHISTLER. S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO XIII. 

SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
cae BISMARCK. ZOLA. SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 


E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
The ATHEN ZUM says :— | The GRAPHIC says :— 


‘ Decidedly clever.’ ‘ Every one who read the first collection will turn eager! ly to its 


MARK TWAIN. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— companion, and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be 
‘Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book go clever and disappointed. .... 4 All the sketches are good, and show a know: 
so packed with insight as this must needs be a palpable hit ; ledge and a faculty for judging men which is uncommon 10) these 


8ST. STEPHEN’S REVIEW says :— days.’ 


‘It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ The LITERARY WORLD says :— 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :— ‘Clever but often severe sketches.’ 
‘ Clever personal sketches.’ The STAR 
PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR says :— © oles ays -— “ : = : taresti 
‘All who remember ‘the first series, or who appreciate The Phese *T'wenty Modern Men" make a clever and interesting 
National Observer, will turn -with pleasure to a new series... book. 
witty, shrewd, and ably written, and worthy of the brilliant paper in | pPpe QUEEN gays :— 
which they first saw light.’ ‘ They are dealt with ina lucid and independent style.’ 


The GLOBE says :— The LADY says :— 


‘ All more or less interesting. .... Agreeably free-spoken. ‘They are Yrilli untly written.’ 


The SCOTSMAN says :— ; 
. but the sauce with which they are | The BELFAST MORNING NEWS says :— 


‘The viands are various. . 
served is always piquant, and should please all but queasy palates.’ ‘ Afford enjoyable reading.’ 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, w.c. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE IHIANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by |. T. FieLp, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, ard 9 Thistle Street Edinburgh. 
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